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CHAPTER XXXI. 
A SAFE HIDING-PLACE. 


HEAVY blow and great discouragement had just fallen upon 
Science, as embodied in the Museum of Natural History, that 
was to be the glory of Ostend, and the focus of instruction to the 
rest of the world. In the first place, there had been a mortality 
among the choicest of the live “specimens,” the darlings of the 
naturalist’s heart ; in the second, a spirit of hostility to his labours, 
perhaps of envy at his success, had arisen in the place; and as he 
took no pains to conciliate anybody, and expressed opinions that 
might easily be construed into offence without caring who was 
offended, it was no difficult matter to spread a report, reflecting on 
the character of the Museum itself, as well as of its Director. Nervous 
people were terrified by stories of creatures escaping from their cages 
at night; sanitary alarms were excited about the methods employed 
in preserving the skins, and stuffing the defunct specimens; and 
when it was discovered that the proposed improvements of the town 
positively required the demolition of the obnoxious premises, the 
doom of the great institution was sealed. Dr. Thaddeus, with true 
philosophic carelessness, having neglected to attend to his tenure, 
there was no difficulty in serving him with a peremptory notice to 
quit ; which was received much in the spirit with which a Border 
chieftain might have accepted a hint from the law to desist from raids 
on his neighbours. 

The medieval expedient of making the messenger of an intrusive 
document devour the parchment, seals and all, not being available in 
the present instance, Dr. Thaddeus could only relieve his soul with 
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the help of his pen; and wrote a letter to the authorities, which it 
is hoped they carefully stored among their archives. His spirits 
slightly cheered by this feat, he plunged into the task of packing up 
his treasures for deportation ; and had got through more work than a 
couple of journeymen would have considered a fair day’s labour, 
when his maidservant looked cautiously in, to ask if he would see a 
visitor. ‘‘ Certainly—when the Museum is re-opened,” was the reply, 
in a tone of deadly blandness. ‘It is closed at present on account 
of improvements.” . 

It was some one on particular business, who brought an introduc- 
tion, and said he must see the doctor himself. 

‘‘Oh, indeed! Well, anyone who must see the doctor may come 
in at the window if he pleases—no one is admitted at the door.” 

The reply was given literally, and as literally acted upon ; for while 
‘Dr. Thaddeus was stooping over one of his packages, the light was 
suddenly darkened behind him, and Paul’s small active figure, forcing 
up the half-opened sash, leaped boldly into the apartment. 

‘‘T have brought you this note, sir, if you please.” 

The doctor pleased ! It seemed too ridiculous to argue about, so 
Dr. Thaddeus took the note, as if to see how far absurdity would go. 
One glance at its contents was enough to mollify his irate mood. 
Signing to his visitor to take a seat, he sat down opposite, caressing 
his chin, and staring at him through his spectacles. 

**So!” he observed at last. ‘I have heard of you, and about you, 
but I never saw you before. What made you come to me?” 

**T did not know what to. do for the best, sir. I was put upon 
that there job by my master, so I had to do it ; and by watching and 
listening, I made out something that seemed dangerous to the young 
lady. There’s a claim upon her money ; and they think, if the Pro- 
fessor finds that out, he may do something desperate to get hold of 
it. Mr. Nathan, who was there about Cairngorm, advised me to 
make the best of my way to you, sir.” 

“You call that the best of your way, do you? Let us have a look 
at those papers. Nathan was quite right; I know all about it, and a 
great deal more than your professor has an idea of. He a magician, 
indeed! If he had no means of mischief beyond his science, he 
would be harmless enough. As it is, I keep an eye upon him.” 

Paul produced the packet, which he had secured in several wrap- 
pings of wash-leather. ‘ Where do you mean to keep it, sir?” he 
asked. ‘I warn you, there is no place safe from him.” 

“T’ll make shift to beat him this once,” said Dr. Thaddeus. 
“ Look at this case, my young friend. I had in it the most perfect 
specimen of his genus that I ever saw—his habits were a fund of 
inexhaustible interest—but it was difficult to keep him in health, and 
he died young—deeply regretted. I am not likely to replace him 
for the present, and no coffer could be safer from inquisitive eyes. 
We'll put your deposit in there till I can attend to'it.” 
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So said, so done : and, labelled with the name and quality of the 
deceased serpent, the papers prepared for fresh adventures under a 
terrible name. Paul rubbed his hands in great satisfaction. 

“ Tf there is a thing the Professor has a horror of, it is one of those 
creatures, He would goa mile out of his way sooner than meet 
one.” 

“Very good,” said the doctor, grimly ; ‘let him keep out of mine. 
Now then, what are you going to do?” 

**You haven’t a serpent’s skin I could slip into, I’m afraid, sir. 
I shall feel safe in nothing else.” 

**Don’t be too sure. You want to escape from your master ?” 

“TI must, sir. I held on, because I could not help it, and I 
could watch him best that way; but if he got hold of me now, his 
first thought would be to worm out this secret, and he has tricks I 
can’t yet see through, so Miss Emily would never be safe. I must 
hide ; but unless I take to diving, I can’t think where it will be.” 

‘* You shall be as safe as the child herself was while she was with 
me,” said the doctor, stroking his chin reflectively, and looking 
about him. ‘Aye, aye, that will do—that will do. To-night you 
sleep here as my guest—you help me, if you choose, to pack my 
treasures of natural history—I am leaving a thankless country for 
ever, and have to fix my tent elsewhere—and I will pass you on 
among my brethren, with orders that you are taken care of, till we 
find you a berth where you can make your way. Trust the old man 
—he has friends everywhere; and, as one of them, you will always 
meet with another at your back.” 

Paul willingly accepted the offered protection: and he showed so 
much deftness and quick apprehension in the services he was al- 
lowed to render the doctor and his treasures, that Dr. Thaddeus 
only regretted he could not keep him altogether. But though this 
would have been too perilous, he resolved that Paul’s peculiar gifts 
should not be lost to the cause ; and an introduction he subsequently 
gave him, to one of his kindred in the East, nearly as keen a naturalist 
as himself, bade fair to keep those active limbs of his in full ac- 
tivity for‘ some years to come—during which period our story loses 
sight of him. 

So. Paul Rocket disappeared, and the museum at Ostend was 
removed. Dr. Thaddeus left no address behind him, and nobody 
knew where he was gone. His servants had been discharged, and all 
links with that ungrateful watering-place were effectually broken. The 
only person who heard anything was Miss Joseph, to whom, much 
to her surprise, five-and-twenty pounds were to be paid half yearly by 
Mr. Lazarus on account of salary. On her attempting to remonstrate, 
she was told such were Dr. Thaddeus’s orders, and no one dared to 
disobey them. 

It will not be forgotten, all this while, that Lewis Frankland was 
spending some of his holidays at Folkestone, as Mr. Bourne’s guest ; 
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and it is time we returned to him. What is he doing this lovely after- 
noon, sitting by himself on the shore, with a book in his hand, which 
he does not read, and acloud gathering over his good-humoured face 
each time he looks at his watch? He is learning a lesson, which 
only experience can teach him ; and, it may be, the conning of that 
hutiday task may decide the fortunes of his life. 

Mr. Bourne, who had been for his usual stroll and chat with 
friends on the pier, came upon his visitor as he was putting back his 
watch for the twentieth time, and hailed him in some surprise, ask- 
ing what he had done with Cecilia. 

‘‘ What has she done with me, you had better ask, sir. We were 
to meet here at three o’clock, to go for a sail, and it is now five.” 

‘Too bad, upon my word! She went to lunch with the Palmers, 
I believe; and those are ladies who think it fine to be unpunctual. 
I hoped Cecilia knew better: but, as I have got you alone, I’ll just sit 
down with you a bit. I want to ask you a question.” 

Lewis assisted him to take a seat on a rock, sheltered from the sun, 
and waited his pleasure, though with a wandering attention, and an 
occasional glance at his watch. 

‘You have no fancy for India, Frankland, have you?” 

“None at all, sir. I like my profession, and can follow it best in 
England.” 

** Do you imagine you will ever make a good thing of it?” 

‘‘T am ambitious enough to hope I may; a well-taught lad is a 
very good thing.” 

“How much will your lads remember out of all you drive into 
their heads? But, granted that they retain it all, how many years 
will it be before you can begin to lay by?” 

*¢ Begin to lay by, sir? I never spend all my income.” 

“*T am glad to hear it ; you look forward to settling some day.” 

** And very soon, I hope, sir ; for I am horribly unsettled just now. 
There, I won’t look at my watch again ; I have learned my lesson, 
and know, once for all, that I have been not only an idiot, but a bore 
into the bargain.” 

*¢ Young men are generally more ready to own the one than the 
other,” said Mr. Bourne, drily. 

“Because they have sense enough not to be both at once. I 
suppose I have been such a bore with my lessons that Miss Wilmot 
can stand it no longer. Iam glad I see how it is, and I can take 
the hint.” 

‘She seemed very keen on everything you told her ; her appli- 
cation took me by surprise.” 

“It deceived me, sir, and that is my only excuse; but I can 
quite understand that it grew wearisome—and there is an end of it.” 

Mr. Bourne was silent; his annoyance was great. Sincerely 
anxious for Cecilia’s welfare, he had hoped, from the sudden 
growth of intimacy between them, that she might find her happiness 
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in the affection of a young man of Frankland’s well-established 
character, notwithstanding the smallness of his means. He had 
therefore noticed complacently the thirst for knowledge which had 
seemed to consume Miss Wilmot, and the ready zeal with which 
the young master filled the cup for her lips. 

And Lewis had found it a very engaging occupation, ‘4nd was 
insensibly much more flattered by her deference and eagerness to 
learn than he would have liked to own. But the last two or three 
days had seen a change: other friends had arrived, and her zeal had 
slackened. This afternoon was to have been devoted to a scientific 
expedition on the water, to collect marine curiosities, and she was 
to hear all he could tell her about them. Lewis had waited a couple of 
hours for her appearance, and was opening his eyes to the unpleasant 
reality that both his teaching and himself had become tiresome. 

An approaching step made both the gentlemen look round, when 
they perceived the unexpected form of Ernest Archdale. <A few 
words sufficed to explain that on his return to town he found his 
mother looking so ill he had persuaded her to have a week at the 
sea. So they had come down to Folkestone. 

They were equally struck by his weary look, as he took a place 
between them, telling Frankland he had not expected to see him 
spending the afternoon like an invalid come for sea breezes. 

‘He has been wasting it on an ungrateful girl, who is amusing 
herself elsewhere,” said Mr. Bourne; “and I hope it will be the last 
time. Did you chance to see anything of Cecilia on your way, 
Archdale ? ” 

**T did,” he replied. ‘She was in an open carriage.” 

‘The Palmers’, of course,” said Mr. Bourne. 

‘I did not know the ladies. Major Palmer was in it.” 

“Major Palmer? Is Ae here? That accounts for it all. Well!” 
added the old gentleman, as he drew a deep breath, “‘ we have all 
our cares, but no man knows the worst till he has allowed himself 
to be made a young lady’s guardian. I hope Miss Granard may 
have a gentler experience than mine.” 

‘* She has counted the cost, and is prepared to pay it,” said Ernest, 
firmly, “and so am I, It will involve some sacrifice, much waiting, 
but to that we have made up our minds. In the meanwhile, I am 
come to invoke your kindness, Mr. Bourne. I do not care what I 
do, or where I go; but if you can put me in the way of realising 
something like competence in ten years yi 

“You may do it in less time than that, as I told your mother, if 
you have a little capital to throw into business.” 

‘“‘T have been consulting her on that point,” said Ernest, his thin 
cheeks flushing slightly, “ but I find—don’t go, Frankland; it is no 
secret from a friend like you—that our affairs are in worse order than 
J knew; and as my wilfulness, leading to my accident, was one cause 
of it, I must fetch up the loss by my own labour.” 
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He did not tell the worst—that he had received an anonymous 
note, in writing he believed to be Cosmo Dangerfield’s, cautioning 
him that his signature had been turned to more account than he 
was perhaps aware of, and advising him to look into his own affairs 
before he undertook those of other people. He had at once showed 
it to his mother, believing it to be only an attempt at annoyance, 
and she had fallen into a fit of passionate emotion, confessing 
that she had been over-persuaded, when he was too weak to know 
what he was doing, into obtaining his signature to a transfer of 
shares, which had never been re-invested, but had been nearly 
swallowed up by her embarrassments. How Cosmo Dangerfield 
knew of the transaction she had no idea; she had answered an 
advertisement, and was taken in. Since then she had lived with a 
sword over her head, 

And so Ernest told Mr. Bourne that he was prepared to go to 
India or the Colonies for a time, leaving his mother with Mrs. Ray- 
mond, and devoting himself wholly to the repair of their fortunes. 
With what they had left, and the proceeds of his commission, she 
would be provided for, and he could live on a small salary, and 
work and save for years without a murmur, if only he had a fair 
hope of succeeding in time. 

‘‘T understand all that, young fellow,” observed Mr. Bourne in 
answer, “but it does not seem to strike you that you should have 
thought of all this before you made your engagement. I am afraid” 
—he looked keenly at Ernest—‘“‘ you acted under a hasty impulse, 
and that you feel you have done an imprudent thing. Is there any- 
thing an old man can do to help you out of it?” 

‘‘ The wisest action of the wisest life, Mr. Bourne, could not exceed 
the wisdom of my present choice: though I may never live to realise 
what a prize I have won.” 

** That will do; I quite understand. Now then, I want you two 
young gentlemen to attend to me; and in what I am going to say, I 
hardly need observe that if you were ot gentlemen to the backbone 
I should think twice before I said it. I am a young lady’s guardian, 
as you know, and you know her ; and you may know, if you choose, 
that her fortune is not at all large, and that to be a rich woman she 
must depend on my being sufficiently pleased with her choice to give 
her a daughter’s portion. She will have one, when I see her won 
by a man whom I can respect and trust; and I think sufficiently 
well of you both to own that either of you would have found me 
ready to meet your views—simply because I know your characters. 
Now I have just heard of an opening in India: a cousin of mine 
wants just such an accountant as you are, Archdale; and is 
particular in requiring a gentleman. The berth is a very good 
one, and, as such, I was suggesting it to the dominie here, 
thinking he might have reasons of his own for wishing to get on 
in the world. How do you feel towards it, Frankland? You will 
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find your bookwork tell out there—languages, arithmetic, and all. 
Will you try it?” 

“Thank you from my heart, Mr. Bourne; but I cannot give up 
my boys; and nothing would pay me for the loss of my English hills 
and streams.” 

“Nothing? Then there is no more to be said, and the offer goes 
to Archdale. There!” striking his palm into Ernest’s, “not a word 
more about it now. Iam going to see the steamer come in, and 
perhaps you will look in this evening. Mrs. Bourne will call on your 
mother to-morrow, and ask her to dinner properly.” 

With a quick nod, cutting short all reply, he left the two young 
men together. 

Archdale was the first to speak, ‘Frankland, if you have any 
wishes in that direction you must not let scruples on my account 
stand in your way.” 

“IT have no wishes that would send me out of reach of Comber 
Court. Who is that Major Palmer, by the way ?” 

A slight curl of Ernest’s lip betrayed emotion, in spite of his calm- 
ness. ‘ You remember the story of Cairngorm ?” 

‘You don’t mean /e is the man, after all she ” Frankland 
stopped himself. He would not go on. 

Their conversation, as they walked towards Ernest’s lodgings, 
turned principally on the proposed enterprise of the latter. All 
coldness between them had entirely disappeared ; Lewis seemed only 
anxious now to show that he did the other justice. 

The impression made on his own mind was peculiarly painful. 
He had really believed that Cecilia Wilmot had been the victim of 
thoughtless unkindness on the part of others, that she had been almost 
forced to play a heartless part sooner than expose herself to unfeel- 
ing surmises or sarcastic jesting. So much of this had been implied 
in her confidences, that he had pitied and consoled her, liking her all 
the better for what she had suffered ; and till this moment he had 
been inclined to think Ernest had been a severe judge of one so 
amiable. But that she should be driving with the man Palmer, 
whose attentions she had professed to have found so distressing, and 
at an hour when she had appointed to sail with himself, staggered 
even Lewis’s good-nature, and served to decide his plans. Before Miss 
Wilmot appeared at the dinner-table, he had made his arrange- 
ments for leaving. 

Cecilia’s first glance at him gave her a slight shock, for she never 
liked to lose an ally, and she saw emancipation in the quiet manner 
with which he accepted her excuses. But her head was full of some- 
thing else at that moment ; and his value had fallen in her estimation. 
Without feeling the slightest affection for Major Palmer, she had been 
flattered and excited by the renewal of his homage, and the expecta- 
tion of what might soon follow ; and her liveliness and grace never 

appeared in more charming colours than during the first part of the 
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evening. She sang Lewis’s favourite songs and played his pet 
waltzes directly he asked for them, and in her most winning manner 
turned to receive his thanks, as a proof that she was forgiven and 
would be received back as a pupil to-morrow. But he shook his 
head, with a graver smile than she had ever seen him wear. 

“‘T wished to hear those sweet things once more, that I might 
carry their sound away with me. Your education has passed out of 
my hands, Miss Wilmot; and I thank you for your share in mine.” 

He moved away as he spoke, and soon after left the room. In the 
morning, when she came down to breakfast, he had been gone some 
hours. 

**Gone! of course he is, and quite right too,” was Mr. Bourne’s 
comment. ‘I should have recommended him a change, had he not 
proposed it.” 

She read her guardian’s meaning, and said no more, though her 
pretty lips pouted expressively. By and by, she announced, with evi- 
dent satisfaction, that she was going to dine with the Palmers. 

‘* We expect the Archdales: do you wish to avoid them?” 

‘© Oh dear no; there can be no occasion to wish that. I shalt 
not be missed, you know.” 

‘IT am afraid that is too true, my dear,” observed Mr. Bourne, 
gravely. ‘I don’t often worry you with advice, and you have as 
much of your own way as most girls; but I am rather uneasy about 
you, and I must say I don’t like the way you go on.” 

“ Dear sir, I am very sorry for that. I will stay at home and meet 
the Archdales, if it is any pleasure to you or them,” 

**T don’t care a fig about your staying at home; and you know 
that, without my telling you. I only give you my advice—an old 
man’s warning. Trifling in joke is all very well, Cecilia, but trifling in 
earnest cuts up hearts by the roots, and they do not spring up at 
every turn, I have seen you miss two such chances of honest 
happiness as you may never come across again ; and your happiness 
is dearer to me than anyone’s is to you. Think of what I have 
said.” 

Very heartily did Cecilia cry for some minutes when he left her, 
and very miserable did she own herself to be. It was quite true: 
she had trifled, and always should trifle—it was her nature; but 
how could she help it, when the only man she cared for had treated 
her so cruelly ? And she was expected to wish him joy of his engage- 
ment to another, and receive him at dinner as if nothing had ever 
been spoken between them ! 

**No,” summed up the young lady to herself. ‘ The Major thinks 
all I say is clever, and all I do is right. It can do no harm to 
listen to him; and Ernest Archdale, at any rate, will not think I am 
breaking my heart.” 

So she compromised the matter by paying Mrs. Archdale a visit, 
to explain that a prior engagement would prevent her staying at 
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home to meet her in the evening; and was shocked to see how ill and 
unhappy she looked. 

“Do not waste your pity on me, my dear,” said the lady, when 
Cecilia expressed her sympathy ; “or, if you must be compassionate, 
turn your regrets in the right direction. True, my son is going to 
India, and that is trouble in itself; but when he entered the army, I 
was prepared to find him ordered away to dangers of all kinds. 
But it zs hard to think that there was one person in the world in 
whose hands the joy and comfort of my son’s life was placed for a 
little while ; just long enough for her to make it a plaything, and then 
throw it carelessly away !” 

“Oh, Mrs. Archdale! How can you be so cruel?” 

** Child, it is not often you hear the truth on this subject, and for 
once it must be spoken. He did love you at one time, and you 
know it; and had you used him well all would have been different 
now. But for you he would never have injured his health and been 
obliged to quit his profession; and—perhaps ” She stopped 
short, checking the words she would have said. Cecilia had grown 
very pale ; her look of anguish touched the mother’s heart. 

‘“* Forgive me, child; I have little right to say such things. I 
have been much to blame myself; it is fit I should suffer.” 

‘* What is that you are saying, mother?” interrupted Ernest, who 
came in at the moment. “If I did not hope to build up your 
future, do you think I would leave you at all?” 

“Are we to offer you our congratulations?” said Miss Wilmot, 
trying to be quite at her ease. “It is difficult now to word them 
properly.” 

‘“‘ Wish me patience, resolution, and industry, if you cannot wish 
me joy. I shall want them all: but such kindness as Mr. Bourne’s 
shall not be wasted if I can help it.” 

Cecilia Wilmot’s heart ached as if it would burst: she realised, 
now he was hopelessly lost, how little she cared for anything in the 
world compared with his affection. His mother’s words had stung 
her to the core, for she knew they were simple truth. Her guardian, 
far from opposing their union, would have made all smooth; and 
even if India had still been Ernest’s destination, she might have 
been preparing for what seemed now the one thing worth living for : 
to follow him through the world. 

When Cecilia rose to take leave, she found that he was going to 
walk part of the way with her. But she was not prepared for his asking 
her, in his gentlest manner, as they went along, to forgive a liberty 
he was about to take in offering her a word of advice. He might 
have offered a great deal at that moment without giving her offence ; 
nor was her flush one of anger when it proved to be a caution 
against Major Palmer—an intimation that his character was such as 
must repel all trust and esteem. 

“‘T should not have spoken,” added Ernest, ‘“ but for believing 
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that your happiness may be at stake, Miss Wilmot. For that 
happiness I would do much: and you will always have my most 
fervent wishes for it, let me be where I may.” 

‘“‘ Don’t waste any thought or wishes upon it in future,” she cried 
bitterly. ‘It is not of the least consequence what becomes of me— 
and you care as little as I do.” 

There was a short silence before Ernest spoke again, with evident 
emotion. 

“If I have done you injustice, forgive me,” he breathed, break- 
ing the silence. 

She gave one long impatient sigh. ‘It will be time enough for 
that when I forgive myself. You have been very unkind ; but I dare 
say I deserved it ; and you will forget all about me when 

Her voice broke down ; and as she unconsciously stood still, gazing 
out upon the sea, the tears filled her eyes. It was a perilous mo- 
ment, from which she was only saved by a peril greater still. Gay 
voices were heard, and Major Palmer and one of his sisters ap- 
proached, with an eager invitation to Cecilia to join them in a sail. 
Conscious of having shown her weakness, she made a desperate 
effort to appear gay and unconcerned ; and the sound of her laugh, 
as she turned away with her friends, rang sadly in Ernest’s ears for 
many a day. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
A SEVEN YEARS’ PEACE, 


EARLY one morning, when Justine went down to light her kitchen 
fire, she found it already kindled, and Mowatt making coffee at the 
dresser. Astounded at the first moment, the second restored her 
self-possession. 

**M. le docteur! You here! you should have let me do this 
for you. Ihave been hoping to see you return.” 

““The chances were against my returning,” was the doctor’s 
answer ; “ but I must see the Professor on business. Thank you; I 
prefer my own coffee even to yours, Justine. Is Paul up yet?” 

* Paul!” repeated Justine. ‘‘ Does M. le docteur not know, then, 
that the poor child went off on a journey, and has not been heard of 
since? I never lay my head down at night without fancying I hear 
him trying to come in. If he does not show himself soon, I shall 
give the Professor notice. Iam afraid some mischief has come to 
him.” 

“‘T should think that very probable, Justine. But are you sure 
his master does not know more about him than you do?” 

“ That is just what I want to find out, sir; and, with your help, 
perhaps I may. You will wait until monsieur is dressed ? ” 

“Not if I canhelp it. What time do you call him?” 
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‘* He takes a cup of coffee at seven, and rises soon after. Shall I 
. announce M. le docteur ?” 

“You may as well, But look here, Justine; I have been 
travelling all night, and am tired to death ; have you any brandy ?” 

Justine had none at hand; monsieur had the keys of cellar and 
sideboard ; but she would run round to the public-house for some, if 
the doctor pleased. The doctor did please, and gave her money for 
the purpose ; and as soon as she was gone, he poured out a cup of 
the hot coffee, and carried it up on a tray to Cosmo Dangerfield’s 
door. 

The tap of the tray being a familiar sound, the door was at once 
unbolted ; and Mowatt was by his former employer’s bedside before 
he was recognised. A thrill of dismay passed through the Professor’s 
frame in the first surprise ; for he was conscious of having done quite 
enough to make an enemy of his confederate. But Mowatt’s face had 
nothing threatening in it ; and, as he sat down by the bed, he observed 
it was not the first tray he had handled by many, only his patients 
were generally better pleased to see him. 

‘“*T had my pass-key,” he explained, in answer to the Professor’s 
look of distrust; ‘‘and as Justine was not downstairs, I made my 
own breakfast. To tell you the truth, I have stolen another march 
on her at this moment, that I might have a word with you without 
being overheard.” 

** You made this coffee, did you ?” 

“Yes, and drank a cup myself, before bringing it to you. It 
amuses me to see your suspicions. My dear fellow, if 7 took to 
Justine’s tricks, it would be in a very different medium.” 

“What has brought you back from the North?” asked Danger- 
field, rather ashamed of his alarm, and stirring the coffee with a 
critical air. ‘ Are your virtuous friends tired of you ? or could 
you no longer keep up the farce ?” 

“‘ Neither the one nor the other. I am safe now for regular employ- 
ment, and am in no hurry to throw it away. My errand is a special 
one to yourself.” 

“ Ah, indeed! They begin to think it may be worth while to do 
me justice, perhaps? It is high time.” 

‘ My errand is my own, not theirs. I am in great trouble about 
a paper that must have been stolen from me, in which you are espe- 
cially interested. And I suspect the thief was your boy, Paul Rocket.” 

Mowatt had his eye on the listener’s face, taking note of its every 
line and shade with professional acuteness ; and he saw that this was 
news to him. The Professor looked perplexed. If Paul had done 
this, why had he not been the first to announce it ? 

‘‘What paper could you have, my good friend, that concerned 
me?” he asked, with partial incredulity. 

** One that was entrusted to me by your wife, Mrs. Dangerfield. 
It was left to my discretion how to use it, and I think it right now 
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that you should know its purport. Of course you remember that 
it was at your own request I attended your wife; and that you were 
anxious I should lose no opportunity of representing your claims,” 

“IT am quite aware, my dear Mowatt, of my obligation to your 
skill and friendship ; and shall be ready to prove my sense of it when 
I am able.” 

** As you are aware, Miss Stormount is residuary legatee ; and if she 
should die before coming of age, you are the next heir. After her 
majority, the fortune is entirely at her own disposal.” 

** T know all that ; and Lazarus has it all at his fingers’ ends. Don’t 
remind me of my one chance oftener than you can help, Mowatt.” 

‘As to that, any insurance office would see that nothing could 
make the child’s life much safer than such an arrangement. Your 
worst enemies could not wish you a more appalling position than would 
be yours, should anything happen to Emily Stormount that could 
not be at once accounted for.” 

‘You talk as if melodramatic stepfathers were as common off 
the stage as on it,” said the Professor, attempting a look of amuse- 
ment: but the warning was well aimed, and Mowatt saw it had taken 
effect. 

‘¢ Yes,” he added, musingly, “‘ the first person suspected would be 
the one who profited by the death: yourself; especially under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case. Butas I trust the young lady will 
grow up and live long, it may be a satisfaction to you to feel that her 
majority may bring you a substantial proof of your wife’s tenderness— 
provided that paper be recovered.” 

‘It will be recovered, never fear,” said Cosmo, eagerly. ‘Can 
you tell me its purport ?” 

“It is a request from the mother to her child, to provide liberally 
for her dear husband.” 

The Professor’s eyes glittered. ‘Why did you not tell me this 
before ? ” 

‘*T was not bound to do so; and if the paper had not been stolen, 
I should not have told you now. That Paul Rocket had been there, 
we were convinced ; but it was in disguise, and he escaped us all. 
When I could not trace him anywhere, I decided to come to you.” 

“I am much obliged to you, my dear fellow; it shall be seen to. 
I gave the young scamp a holiday, and had no idea he would be after 
such game; but when his money is spent, we shall have him coming 
back, and then we shall nail him. By the way, you saw this Miss 
Granard—do you think she is as handsome as people say ? ” 

“She is certainly handsome,” said Mowatt: and the blood rushed 
through his veins with sudden vehemence. 

“ And engaged to young Archdale ? ” ; 

‘So itis said; but he is going to India, and may be away for 
years.” 

“They seemed to think at one time of a speedy marriage, and all 
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living together. His mother thought it probable. A very judicious, 
sensible woman is Mrs. Archdale.” 

“Ah!” said Mowatt, lifting his eyebrows, for the praise was 
ominous from such lips; ‘ the plan would have suited you, no doubt; 
but it is at an end for the present. Here comes Justine, to convict 
me of trespassing. Come in, my good woman; I cannot persuade 
the Professor that my coffee is as good as yours.” 

*‘T have been servant to monsieur longer than you have, M. le 
docteur ; and I hope I have served him well,” was the reply : “ but I 
begin to think it is time to provide for myself, now that people are 
sent on secret journeys, and do not come back.” 

‘What is the grievance now?” asked her master. ‘‘ Mowatt, you 
will stay to breakfast, of course ?” 

Mowatt thanked him, but declined. He had business to attend to, 
and would call another time. He exchanged a few words with 
Justine at the door, and slipped a gratuity into her hand. It so took 
her by surprise that when her master, who had by this time risen, 
and was seated at his desk in his dressing-gown, called her back, she 
was still gazing at the coin. 

‘‘T should as soon have thought to get money out of the door- 
post, as out of the doctor. Has he found a mine ?—or drawn a prize 
in a lottery, for example?” 

‘“‘ He expects something in return, old woman—that is the secret,” 
said the Professor, without turning his head. ‘What was it you 
were threatening to do just now?— and what did you mean 
by it?” 

Justine’s apron was at her eyes. She never threatened, not she— 
a poor hardworked old servant, who had nothing but charity to fall 
back upon when her strength failed her; but she did think it was a 
strange thing that the lad, who had brought so much money, by his 
cleverness, into the house, should be missing, and no one seem to care. 
Poor as she was, she would give a quarter’s wages to know he was safe; 
and, what was more—if anything happened to him that couldn’t be 
explained, her conscience would not let her sit still, The poor boy 
hinted more than once that he was afraid of his master ; and it might 
prove to be with reason. 

“‘ With very good reason,” assented the Professor, still writing, “ if 
he played me false ; but I hope better things of him. I am as anxious 
for his return as you can be, Justine; and, to prove it, I will give you 
a better reward than the doctor’s when you can tell me he is come 
home. He is presuming on my good-nature in giving him a holiday.” 

“ Monsieur gave him a holiday?” exclaimed the old woman, a 
strange light in her bleared eyes. ‘‘It was for a holiday he wore a 
wig, and altered his poor face till his own mother would not have 
known him ?” 

“‘ That was necessary for his own protection. I told you so.” 

‘“‘ Ah, bah!” retorted she, with a grimace, “ when monsieur takes 
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that trouble for anyone’s protection but his own, we may make soup 
out of London paving-stones. Monsieur promises me a reward if 
Paul comes home ; I can promise Aim that if Paul is not here soon, 
safe and sound, he may suit himself with a servant, for such doings 
won’t suit old Justine.” 

“Oh, the doctor has offered you a better situation >—I understand, 
my good woman. Go down now, and remember what I have said, 
No one who serves me well ever goes unrewarded—no one who plays 
me false is ever out of reach of my hand. Go!” 

She stood still a moment, mumbling and muttering ; then obeyed 
his order to depart ; and the mask, which her master’s face always 
wore before others, fell as the door closed behind her. 

‘Tt must be true, or Mowatt would never have come back to tell 
me,” ran his musings. ‘ He knows it is not his interest to break with 
me, and he has a sort of claim, if my wife wrote that letter under his in- 
fluence. I must get him to back me in letting Lazarus and Co. into 
the secret: it will be worth something when I want to raise more 
funds—as they take care I shall, horse-leeches that they are! What 
Mowatt says is true enough ; that child’s life ought to be precious to 
me, of all men, for it would be said I had practised on her health 
in order to get the money. The boy must be hiding on Mowatt’s 
account, and will not come out of it till he is out of the way. I can 
do without him for the present; and meanwhile it is a settled thing 
that I am an affectionate though ill-used stepfather—and Emily’s 
peace is my first consideration. I will write her a fatherly letter, and 
send her a trinket. I can bide my time, when necessary ; and there 
are ways and means of reaching her ear, without any undue risk.” 

The fatherly letter—a very clever composition—was accordingly 
written, and sent under cover to Miss Granard, with a few courteous 
lines, expressing the hope that, while acquiescing in the separation, 
he might not be looked upon as otherwise than a friend to his 
lamented wife’s daughter, however mistaken he might have been in 
his method of treatment. There was an implied apology, and regret 
for the past, and an intimation of amity for the future, which Miss 
Granard accepted as far as it went ; answering the letter with guarded 
politeness. Sir Marcus agreed with her in thinking it was more whole- 
some for the child to be taught to think of her stepfather kindly, 
than as a lion in the thicket, against whom she must be on her 
guard ; and Emily began to pity “the poor Professor,” with a gentle 
compassion that went far to cure her nerves of their mysterious 
dread. He took care not to break the armistice by any attempts at 
annoyance. 

“The years soon fly past,” was his consolatory reflection, ‘‘ and 
she shall make all up to me when once she is of age.” 


Years do fly with wonderful swiftness, as everybody finds out at 
some period of life ; and, above all, when their course is smooth and 
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peaceful, so that little occurs to mark the rate of speed. A long 
period of such tranquillity was in store for Emily Stormount, after 
the agitations and perils of her childhood. And the years passed 
happily by—leaving nothing to record but what belongs to the safe 
and healthy growth of the body and mind. We shall use the drama- 
tist’s licence, and suppose the curtain has fallen, to be lifted again 
after an interval of seven years. 

The changes that we have to witness are only such as might have 
been looked for ; the hand of Time has not been idle, but his work, 
in some instances, has been that of a conscientious artist, never 
weary of adding a finishing touch. The scene opens on another 
holiday, passing in a quiet corner of the south-east of England, 
where a party of lads, with their tutor, are dividing the hours of the 
long summer day between a small amount of vigorous reading, and a 
large one of still more vigorous exercise. These are Lewis Frank- 
land and a select number of elder pupils, whom he has undertaken 
to prepare for important examinations ; and so popular has he become 
among the youth of his training, that he might have had double the 
number, had he so pleased. There he lies under the tree, apart 
from his boys. 

A cricket match had been organised, and the tutor was watching it 
at his ease in the shade, when a lounging step on the turf made him 
raise his head, and recognise, with a dubious expression of counten- 
ance, a young man approaching his resting-place. 

“So you have come, after all!” was his resentful greeting. ‘I 
thought I was plain enough in my language to satisfy anybody.” 

“I am perfectly satisfied, my excellent friend,” said the new- 
comer, as he stretched himself beside Frankland on the grass: “ you 
cannot manage to undertake me, and I cannot manage unless you 
do, so there is no more to be said.” 

“No more to be said, but a great deal to be done. Have you 
tried again to pass?” 

“T should think I had, and failed at every conceivable point— 
arithmetic, geography, and grammar. What more would you have?” 

‘It is hard to say. What do you think I shall be able to do for 
you under such untoward circumstances? You had better go for six 
months to a National school.” 

“Don’t be vicious, governor: when a case looks desperate, you 
call in the best advice ; and Cecilia said she was sure you would not 
refuse me. I own I was awfully cut up when I had to tell her of my 
utter smash, and hers was the first word of cheering anyone had given 
me. It will be the making of me if you can push me through.” 

‘Mrs. Palmer advised your coming to me?” 

** As strongly as she could put it; she said there was no one like 
you for cleverness and good-nature. You are right to bow after such 
a compliment ; but, poor soul, good-nature is one of those qualities 
which she finds apt torun short, and so she values it accordingly.” 
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“Ts she not happy?” asked Lewis, hastily. 

“‘Well—it is not for me to tell tales out of school. But though 
Palmer is my own cousin, I have no acute feelings on the subject ; 
and his temper can be very nasty. It has been much more so 
ever since he got into that scrape about the Milwood races, and some 
one brought up the story of Cairngorm. He has taken it into his head 
that it was her fault—that she had been talking of it—and he has never 
behaved decently to her since. He is a little ashamed to let me see 
it, and is rather more amiable when I am by: but he won’t ask me 
too often, and I can’t be always inviting myself, you see.” 

““T see. Well, Tracy, I will try what I can do for you; but you 
must remember these are the holidays, and I have my hands pretty 
full already. If you will work in earnest, I will put you in the way ; 
but I have not time to cram or to coax you.” 

‘¢ All right,” was young Tracy’s reply, as he pulled outa cigar case, 
and offered of its contents to his unwilling tutor. The latter eyed 
them attentively, and observed, ‘“ You must make your plucking 
answer, to supply yourself with articles of this price, Tracy.” 

“I hate anything that is not the best of its kind; and they say 
the dearest are always cheaper in the end.” 

‘“‘ That depends on who pays for them.” 

“Oh, somebody will pay for me some day or other. The stars 
have foretold that I shall make a rich marriage. Don’t laugh: it is 
a fact, I assure you. I had my what’s-its-name cast the other day; 
and heard ten-shillings’ worth of the most wonderful twinkle-twinkle 
stuff that ever was spoken. Have you never heard of Dangerfield, 
the spiritualist and astrologer?” 

“‘ Yes: but not lately. I thought he was in America,” 

‘ He is just come back from it, and they say he knows some curious 
secrets, Iam not sure he has not found out howto make gold, 
though he only smiled when I asked him, and told me I should see 
for myself some day. When I told Cecilia that, she said it was 
nothing to what she knew of him already.” 

“Very likely. If any man could play Dousterswivel to perfection, I 
have no doubt he would.” 

‘“‘ Douster-what ?” asked the candidate for Civil Service, much too 
well-read to know anything about Walter Scott. 

“Never mind, Tracy; we will not press you too hard at first. Will 
you try your hand with the youngsters there? They are looking 
after recruits, if you want active service.” 

Tracy shook his head, and half closed his eyes. Nothing was a 
pleasure that made you hot and gave you trouble; and on being 
cross-questioned as to his tastes, it appeared that he carried out this 
theory in all his amusements and occupations, carefully avoiding 
anything to do. To Lewis Frankland his arrival was no small per- 
plexity ; and but for the appeal in Cecilia Palmer’s name, he would 
probably have declined it altogether. 
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He and she had never met since that time at Folkestone: soon 
after which her engagement to Major Palmer was announced, and was 
speedily followed by her marriage. Reports reached Lewis through 
Comber Court that Mr. Bourne had disliked her choice, and there had 
been considerable disappointment touching the amount of her fortune; 
but the Major was ordered to Gibraltar, and his wife went with him ; 
and how she fared in her wedded life was a matter of conjecture for 
some little time. Disaster, however, seemed to dog their path; the 
Major’s dealings with younger officers, however skilfully veiled, 
attracted attention; one thing came out after another; and, at last, 
an official intimation was given him, that he had better retire from 
the service. He did so; and, on the loss of position and income, 
became still more unscrupulous ; until, as this young kinsman of his 
had just mentioned, an exposé of sharp ungentlemanly practice led 
to further revelations, and to his name being handled after a fashion 
that is very difficult for a wife to bear. How much Cecilia Palmer 
had to bear, or had already borne, no one knew but herself. Lewis’s 
kind heart ached as he thought of the bright face, that he had liked 
to watch in its quick changes of feeling, saddened, darkened it might 
be, by the ill-treatment of an almost desperate man. 

He did not like to ask further particulars, though Tracy seemed 
to have no scruples about communicating them ; neither was he in 
tune for the eager mirth of his boys. After a short silence, during 
which the new pupil had nearly dropped asleep, he rose from the 
turf,,and strode rapidly away towards the village, where they had 
their apartments. Had any letters arrived? No—but a telegram had. 
His eyes flashed with eagerness ; it was the announcement he had 
been hoping for. His friends, detained in London on account of Sir 
Marcus’s eyes, were coming down, that Adela Granard and Emily: 
might visit the property in the neighbourhood belonging to the latter. 
An hour or two later he was at the little station, with a warm welcome~ 
for the party. 

The village boasted a good, old-fashioned inn, which held its own 
in a quiet way, notwithstanding the downfall of so many of higher - 
pretensions ; and there was a sense of great refreshment and rest in. 
reaching it, after three weeks of heat, noise, and anxiety in London. 
Of anxiety no one spoke until Kate and Lewis were alone for a 
moment, when his affectionate questioning brought the dew into her- 
eyes, as she returned the pressure of his hand. ‘‘ They give hopes,. 
but he has gone through a great deal, and it requires all his patience, 
though he never complains. Oh, Lewis, how good he is; and to 
think of his ever being helpless, and dependent on others !” 

“TI hope better things from his London colleagues. But even if he 
were, Kate, he has ministering hands always ready to supply his wants. 
I should ask no kinder angel myself, though I should prefer having 
my eyes open.” 
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“For shame, Lewis; when you take to poetical compliments, I 
shall wonder what will happen next.” 

‘What do you suppose zw¢// happen in some six months time ?” 

‘‘ Christmas holidays, generally speaking.” 

‘Exactly so; a good long holiday to our head-master. Morley 
has given notice that he means to retire.” 

‘“‘ Have they chosen him a successor ? ” 

**Not quite; but the chances are great that Redmond, under- 
master, will be the man—and in such a case, Redmond’s house and 
berth will be vacant.” 

** A very good berth, is it not ?” 

‘By no means a bad one; and, when vacant, I am promised the 
refusal. And Kate, what do you think was my first dream, when I 
heard this ?” 

** How should I your first dream know from any other man’s?” 
retorted Kate, a bright tint on her cheek. 

‘* As you have so long been the centre of my waking thoughts, you 
might imagine what I should dream about. My only fear now is 
that those precious eyes of your father will want you—not more 
intensely than mine do, Kate, but witha prior claim. Still, I must 
know how much you can give me to hope upon. If I have a home 
to put you in at last, will you ? 

He had drawn her so near to his lips while speaking that the rest 
was lost, and her first reply was equally indistinct in utterance, though 
he seemed to make out its meaning. Kate Combermere, in fact, had 
not nerve, or self-restraint, in that exquisite moment, to resist the joy 
his avowal gave her; but before he had had time to whisper more 
than a few ardent sentences of thanks and devotion, she laid her 
hand on his shoulder, and looked steadfastly in his face. 

** You have been as his own kith and kin so long, Lewis, that I 
have perfect trust in your love for him. He can never be left 
alone.” 

“I knowit; I said so. It is not to-day, nor to-morrow, that I may 
hope to carry you off; but I want to have a right to say you are 
mine.” 

** Will that content you for the present ?” 

** Not in the least ; but it will give me hopes of more some day. 
If you could only imagine how I have been waiting for a chance even 
of this!” 

If Kate were secretly conscious that he need not have waited so 
long, she knew also that nothing would have made him speak while 
he had nothing adequate to offer her. And now he knew, as he 
might have known long before, that she loved him dearly and 
that she could not leave her father. 








‘“We may be old and grey-headed, remember, before we can carry 
out your plans,” she said, half laughing, half in tears, “and it will 
end in your finding it wearisome at last, when you have nowhere to 














go for the holidays. But come now: we have left my dear father 
long enough to make him suspect something, and I am not sure that 
he ought to hear anything to-night, before he has had time to rest.” 

“T shall leave you to attend to him, then, for I must see after my 
boys. Oh, Kate, my darling, if you only knew what a world of 
strength and joy you have put into my heart! Mind this—your 
promise does not hang on the school nominations. If this does not 
answer I’ll find something else. You are mine now—mine! and I'll 
win you, God helping me, if I have to go as far as Archdale had, to 
smooth difficulties away !” 

As he left the room, and she stood looking after him, with swim- 
ming eyes, a well-known step behind her made her involuntarily start, 
though with no sense of wrong-doing. Her father had entered from 
an inner apartment, and could not help understanding the last words. 
A tender question brought a frank answer, for she knew it was the 
wish of his heart; and that her only difficulty would lie in the un- 
selfishness of the one, and the independence of the other. Her 
anxious care to assure Sir Marcus that he was not going to be left 
made him smile, a little gravely ; while he assured her, in return, 
that he did not suspect her of any such design. 

**T always looked upon Lewis as a marvel of prudent reticence, 
considering what an impetuous fellow he is; and it strikes me that, 
now he has spoken, he has not much more reason for it than he 
had long ago. But whether he carries his point or not, I fear your 
patience will be tried between us, my dear, unless we turn the Court 
into a school, and put you both at the head of it.” 

‘‘ We will try the experiment on his reading-party, father, and see 
how we should get on. After the wonderful way you pulled me 
through that Christmas gathering, there is nothing I should be afraid 
to face, with you to back me up.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
WHAT THE STARS FORETOLD. 


Mr. PEMBROKE TRACY, the new pupil—being one of those favoured 
individuals for whom all others are supposed to wait, and arrange, 
that they may enjoy slumber, and meals, and ease, undisturbed by 
any troubles of conscience about their duty—was somewhat aggrieved 
the next morning, on descending at his usual comfortable hour, to 
find that Lewis and the others had been at work very early, had 
breakfasted, and been out nearly an hour. He had thought himself 
particularly industrious and thoughtful in securing the only room the 
landlady had left, in the same house as his tutor; so that, as he 
said, he should lose no time in going backwards and forwards; but 
such a horrible state of things, as this implied, had never entered his 
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imagination. His landlady, who, though civil, looked as if so many 
gentlemen to provide for had rather stopped the flow of her ideas, 
made no objection to serving his breakfast; but in reply to some 
discontented criticisms on her coffee and rashers, hinted that it would 
be more convenient if their meals “ was all took together.” 

‘‘ Much more convenient to me, I am sure, ma’am,” said Pembroke, 
“but you don’t suppose I am going to addle my brain by getting up 
at cock-crow to be bothered with books as the only chance of getting 
a decent cup of coffee? You don’t know how much depends on my 
being able to study hard down here ; and no one can possibly study 
who is made uncomfortable over his meals.” 

Surely, no, sir,” was all the satisfaction he could obtain; and 
with it he had to be content ; and finding his own society not much 
enlivened by the travelling library of the party, he took the trouble 
of unpacking his fishing-rod, and sauntered towards the stream that 
ran through the park. He could not find Lewis, and might probably 
have passed his first studious morning in sleep, if his curiosity had 
not been attracted by the approach of some ladies, whom, from his 
shady position, he could watch unobserved. 

‘‘T wonder which of these,” thought he, ‘is the heiress the stars 
mean me to have. It would be an awful mistake to get the wrong 
one. I wish I’d asked the fellow if stars could do anything by day- 
light—one doesn’t exactly know what becomes of ’em. There, they 
are walking this way! I'll throw a fly sweetly, just to catch their 
attention, and see what will come of that.” 

What might have come of it had he been attending to only one thing 
at a time, it is impossible to affirm ; but what really happened, just as 
the ladies had paused to watch his performance, was that his line got 
entangled in the boughs above his head, and that he was only saved 
from ignominy by the promptitude of one of the boys, whom a lame 
foot had detained behind the rest. 

“I say, are you trying to catch birds?” asked this youthful 
deliverer, after he had freed his fellow student’s line. 

‘‘Thanks, yes—and I’ve hooked a fine cock robin. There, you 
may manage the thing for me, if you like; it is rather a bore when 
one has something better to think of. Do you know those ladies ?” 

‘Of course I do,” said the youngster, who was reared under the 
shadow of Comberhoe. ‘‘ They are Frankland’s friends—and one of 
them is no end of an heiress. That is Miss Combermere walking 
nearest the bank, and the other is Miss Granard. Isn’t she a beauty?” 

‘“‘ Ts she the heiress?” asked Mr. Tracy, with sudden animation. 

‘No, she is the guardian; that is the heiress, picking flowers as 
she goes along. They say she has the most wonderful genius for 
collecting and storing all kinds of things—animal, mineral, and 
vegetable ; and that she can tame any creature, if she only has the 
managing of it. I say, that’s a bite.” 

“T wonder if shecould tame me,” thought Mr, Tracy, pensively ; 
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“it would save me a world of trouble. I'll hang about with a book 
in my hand, and get an introduction somehow.” 
With an air of great good-nature he made his young informant 
welcome to the use of his rod, and sauntered across the little bridge 
just in time to meet the ladies. Taking care to make room for 
them as they passed, he lifted his hat ; a politeness returned by both 
friends, so that he had a clear sight of their faces. Emily had 
lingered in the attempt to gather a fern which grew just too low for 
her to reach, and her effort to obtain it afforded the adventurous 
Tracy the very opportunity he craved. Scrambling down the bank, 
he brought up a whole root of the desired fern; a gift which 
Emily received with real satisfaction, and proceeded at once to name 
and classify. He observed, with a smile, ‘‘ that she knew a great deal 
more about ferns than he did—he wished he knew more about every- 
thing,” an assertion which made her lift a pair of large, thoughtful 
eyes to his face. 

“To know much about everything is to be very learned indeed,” 
she said, with a simplicity that had no idea of being ironical. “ But 
by taking a little trouble one may learn something every day ; and 
the more we do, the more there-seems to learn.” 

“Yes, that’s the worst of it,” said the student, disconsolately, ‘‘ and 
it is one reason for not beginning at all—only one has to some time or 
other ; so I’m come to study under Lewis Frankland.” 

‘You are a pupil of Mr. Frankland’s? Oh, then you are sure to 
make progress, and to get on—his pupils always do.” 

“You don’t say so! I hope it will prove true. I beg your pardon 
—do you see anything more I can get for you ?” 

“‘T was looking at that blue dragon-fly ; I am very fond of them,” 
said Emily, quietly. 

“Fond of ? ah, of course—most interesting, I am sure,” 
said Pembroke, thinking to himself, ‘‘ It won’t do to stick at trifles ; 
but what a queer life she must lead, with such a taste in pets ?” 

His air of intense admiration of the gauzy creature darting to and 
fro, quite impressed the young lady; and when Kate and Adela 
looked round they perceived her holding earnest conversation with a 
stranger. Conversation which, as they discovered on returning to her, 
was chiefly on her side; the gentleman meekly receiving instruction, 
which she was freely pouring out. 

** A friend of Mr. Frankland’s,” was introduction enough ; and after 
Pembroke, with a dexterity on which he piqued himself, had also 
brought in Cecilia Palmer’s name, his footing might be considered 
established. When Lewis joined the party, he found his pupil quite 
at his ease with the three ladies, and bent on learning natural history 
in all its branches; how many there might be Tracy did not enquire. 
Lewis’s private verdict that he was a good-humoured, idle fellow, 
who had not two ideas beyond his own comfort, but meant no harm, 
was sufficiently lenient to obtain him a general kind of invitation; and 
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he took leave at last, in very sanguine spirits, a hopeful believer in the 
prophecy of the stars. 

Unconscious that her own destiny was in any way connected with 
their shining, Emily was that evening looking intently at the brilliant 
constellations, with whose wonders Archdeacon Burleigh had early 
made her acquainted, ‘when Adela Granard came behind her, and 
iaid her hand on her shoulder. Sparing of her caresses, as the most 
loving friends find it wise to be when always together, there was a 
peculiar charm and meaning in that action, to which Emily was always 
sensible ; and she lifted her eyes to her guardian’s face, with a look 
which required no words to give it expression. 

** Yes,” said Adela, answering the look, ‘‘ I am very glad; for she 
has loved him all along—no one could help seeing that. It is a 
pleasure to see such happiness in three faces at once; Sir Marcus 
seems as glad as the other two.” 

‘* They will never think of leaving him alone, will they ?” 

‘“No fear of that, Emily; but they have not come to details yet. 
Time enough for cares and difficulties when they must be met.” 

** Ah!” said the young girl, with a marked emphasis, “ but when 
you do meet them, they carry away all the brightness that went before. 
When I was looking at those two this evening, I could not help wish- 
ing that a wave of my wand could bring back what I saw once—just 
for a little while : two faces, so beautiful in their happiness —— ” 

*€ Don’t, my child,” murmured Adela. 

‘You cannot deny their beauty—your glass and your heart would 
cry shame if you did. You were as happy for a few days as people 
could be; and then down came a cold cloud, and all was changed, 
and nipped, and frost-bitten. And I know I was partly the cause, 
though I could not help it; and that, but for me, you might have 
been happy long ago, and Mr. Archdale need not have gone to 
India.” 

‘* How can you tell, dear, that we should ever have met at all, but 
for you? I can see no.ground for supposing that, if I had been 
alone, I should have gone down to the north that day in January, to 
join the party at Comber Court.” 

‘*Then you mean what you have so often said, that all has been 
for the best ? I try to think the same, but I cannot always. I know 
I have divided you, and you must long to have him back.” 

*‘ And therefore you are trying to make me grumble, and feel 
envious of Kate and Mr. Frankland. And yet you know what Ernest 
Archdale tells us—that his health has been so much better, and that 
his affairs have prospered so well lately, that he hopes to return 
in another year ; full two years sooner than he expected to do, And 
have we not, meanwhile, you and I, been happy together?” 

A loving look was the only reply ; and the orphan remained silent 
for some little time, thinking more deeply than her guardian was 
perhaps aware, 
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Yes, they had been happy. .The very difficulty of the educational 
task before her had assisted Adela in performing it rightly. It required 
time, patience, and care, to settle the child’s mind in a healthy 
practical condition, capable of bearing trials and difficulties without 
the acute suffering of her persecuted childhood; and during that 
earlier period, the future was left to her own imagination. She might 
dream at will of what she would do when she grew up—of the 
presents she would buy for all her friends, the journeys they would 
take in all parts of the world, to add to their collections ; the cottages 
she would build for the poor women, the gardens she would plant for 
the bees—the home that would always be open for all birds and 
beasts whom the winds of heaven were visiting too roughly. But as 
she advanced in years and understanding, she began to perceive that 
her plans were not encouraged as they had been, and the Archdeacon 
once bluntly told her that it was time to give over all that nonsense. 
She must learn to be just before she was generous. 

**Can I not be both ?” Emily asked, in some consternation. 

“If you work for it, yes.” 

He refused to explain, and she went in some distress to Adela 
Granard. Adela, who had been dreading this hour, even while pre- 
paring for it, listened gravely and kindly, and told her the Archdeacon 
was right—there was a debt of justice to be defrayed when she was 
able; and whenever she wished she should see the accounts, and 
learn something of her liabilities. Accounts being Emily’s favourite 
aversion, she did not embrace this offer with any enthusiasm; and 
the subject was dropped for the time, to the guardian’s relief. But 
Adela knew her duty too well to defer the necessary pain longer than 
was right for both ; and it was settled that an explanation should be 
made after they had visited the property belonging to the estate, of 
which special mention was made in Miles Darlington’s letter—the 
investment of his savings, untainted by the subsequent fraud. Of 
this letter Emily knew nothing ; her friends having always hoped to 
recover it, with the rest of the lost packet; but nothing had been 
heard of it. They had accompanied the Combermeres to London, 
on the understanding that they, in turn, would go with them into 
Kent. 

Visits to London had been rare in Emily’s life, and were only 
made possible when Professor Dangerfield removed his establishment 
to America. He made a point of regularly writing to his step- 
daughter, expressing his parental interest in her welfare; and she had 
a stereotyped form of respectful reply, which appeared to satisfy all 
his wishes; and while his epistles bore the American post-mark, 
nobody cared how often he wrote. London, even at the close of the 
season, had been absorbing enough in its sights and sounds to occupy 
Emily thoroughly ; indeed, the attractions of the British Museum and 
the Zoological Gardens were so great that Adela was almost scanda- 
lised to find them preferred to pictures, music, and churches ; but Sir 
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Marcus only smiled, and told her Art and History would assert them- 
selves in time. So the patient guardian spent hours in the dead 
“and living collections of the natural world, and discovered, to the 
increase of her own humility, how much there was to learn there, 
and how very little she knew. During their stay in town she had 
renewed her own intercourse with old friends and kindred; and 
Emily made a few steps in the world, under their auspices ; but it 
was on these occasions, as had happened before in the north, that 
Adela was most aware of a difference between her charge and other 
girls. | Emily disliked society so much that it was only from a sense 
of duty Miss Granard could bear to press it upon her; especially 
when she found the child-like glee with which Emily returned to her 
favourite pursuits afterwards, as if a hard lesson had been mastered, 
" or disagreeable penance gone through: 

The perplexing part of it all was that, while child-like in some 
things, she could at times astonish her companions by a thoughtful- 
ness beyond her years ; and more than one indication had been given 
that much was going on in her ever active brain to which she gave no 
clue. The Archdeacon’s instructions had opened his library to her 
understanding ; and the result of a great deal of mixed reading had 
been to create a great number of mixed ideas, more than she herself 
could always disentangle. And strengthened though her frame and 
system had been by mountain air and good management, there was 
always the risk that the sufferings of her early days might show 
results in some unlooked-for weakness in mind or body. 

The silence that had fallen upon them at the window was broken 
by Emily’s sudden question, ‘‘ Did you know the Professor was in 
London ?” 

‘No, indeed. Who told you he was?” asked Miss Granard, 
somewhat startled. 

“Mr. Tracy said he had cast his horoscope. I don’t think he quite 
knew what it meant.” 

“Very likely; and I should doubt its meaning anything in his 
case, but a trick on an ignorant lad. What did he tell you ?” 

“‘ Only that the stars had promised him something great, which he 
must not talk about. I think he does talk about it, notwithstanding. 
Do people still study astrology? I thought that was ail past 
and gone.” 

Adela, glad to see that the idea of the Professor’s return appeared 
to trouble her ward so little, took an opportunity, when Lewis claimed 
her good wishes before departing, of communicating what she had 
heard. He gave a low whistle. 

“* Honest Pem, with his head in the stars, is a spectacle for gods 
and men,” he observed, ‘‘ and I suppose this is the last development 
of spiritualism, I dare say the Professor will make a good thing of it ; 
but I wish he had kept it for the New World. I'll sound the young- 
ster, and find out what it all means.” 
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Very little sounding was required to ascertain what Pembroke had 
settled was the meaning. There was his fate, and he had nothing to 
do but to follow it. A nice, good-natured girl, not too handsome, 
and with plenty of the ready, was what he had always wished for; 
he had no nonsensical pride about the wife having the money—it 
didn’t matter who had it first, if they shared it afterwards ; and that 
he should make her the happiest creature in the world. Lewis 
gravely suggested that she might object to him personally ; but that, 
as Pem observed, could not be known till she had been asked : and 
as he was not going to ask her yet, it mattered to nobody. 

“‘The stars know all about it,” he asserted, so coolly that Lewis 
hardly knew whether to laugh at, or with, him; or whether a good 
shaking would not perhaps be best of all. He kept his countenance, 
however, as well as his temper; only remarked that if Tracy’s head 
was taken up with such studies and prospects, he could bein no need 
of his assistance, and therefore he should decline the undertaking ; 
a hint which brought that young gentleman down from his altitudes 
to a sufficiently meek state, in which he was made to promise that no 
annoyance of any kind should be given to the ladies. This promise 
Lewis knew he could quite be trusted to keep. It seemed as if the 
stimulus of his secret was just what he wanted to make him work, 
for he threw his mind into his books, and when allowed to join the 
society of his new acquaintance, made himself pleasant without 
being intrusive. ‘A good-natured boy,” was the general verdict ; 
and it answered his purpose better than more decided praise, especi- 
ally as they did not see the letter he wrote to his confidential friend 
and kinswoman, Mrs. Palmer. 

After telling his “‘ dear cousin Cecy ” that he was “in for an awful 
grind,” and that Frankland was not a bad fellow, only he expected 
you to do everything in a minute, and have your wits at your fingers’ 
ends—he went on to explain that he was not wasting his precious 
time over stupid books all day long—not he. Some ladies had come 
down with Sir Marcus Combermere, and they made such a point of 
his going about with them, that of course he was, as usual, ‘ only too 
good-natured.” Frankland had a team of young cubs to trot about, 
and the ladies would have nobody to look after them but for their 
faithful Pem, who had gone in for natural history to an alarming 
extent, and had been known to fall on his knees for joy at the sight of 
a black-beetle. One of the ladies was an heiress, and a collector of 
beetles and spiders, and reptiles of all sorts, and Pem was creeping 
into her affections by the intense delight which he took in the subject. 

“‘I believe you know her, for she remembers you as. the pretty 
Miss Wilmot, who tried to comfort her once when she was frightened. 
I should like to catch anybody frightening her now—I’d skewer him 
like a cock-chafer. Excuse the overflow of natural history, everything 
presents itself in an insect form. My heiress is Emily Stormount ; 
and the curious thing is that I should meet her just after having my 
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fortune told by her step-father. He could not know we should run up 
against each other in this place, for it was not then settled that I 
should come at all, and she did not know he was in England. Won't 
it be jolly if it all turns out like a book, and instead of putting my 
nose to the grindstone in an office, for a wretched pretence of a 
salary, I drop into a tidy income, with a nice little wife, devoted to 
me, and a home where you can come and stay with us. I have just 
heard that we are to go and look at some houses in the neighbour- 
hood, belonging to my sweet girl. I wonder how a landlord (that shall 
be) ought to behave on such occasions. Is benevolence and an easy 
pay-day the thing, or is rent supposed to be vulgar? I have always 
been on the wrong side of it hitherto ; so I can’t say. Love to Bob, 


if he is amiable. Your affectionate cousin, 
' ‘‘ PEMBROKE TRACY.” 


Major Palmer’s present lodgings were in Mount Street, and his wife 
was sitting alone in her small drawing-room, darkened for coolness, 
and with an outward appearance of fashion, and even luxury, that 
veiled, to a casual observer, the want of comfort beneath. The world 
was out of town, and her husband had followed it, though only, as. 
he told her, for one night, on a matter of business ; and she was left 
without the choice whether to stay or go, only conscious of relief in 
the absence of her master. The afternoon’s post had brought in 
several letters, and Pem’s among them; and as the others had a 
suspiciously mercantile look about their envelopes, she was glad to 
read her cousin’s first. He was the only one of her new relatives for 
whom she felt real affection. A smile played on her lips for a mo- 
ment, but soon died away, leaving her face sadder than before. 

“Comforting Emily Stormount when she was frightened? I was 
frightened enough myself; and no wonder. I felt spiteful enough 
that evening for anything, and it was a temptation to see if I could 
play the spirit, when I had such an opportunity. But I did not 
mean to hurt her, poor child; and I had no idea she would re- 
member that I tried to unpick the mischief I had done. Oh! if one 
could !—but I never was able to manage it yet. How pleasant it 
must be there, with those kind-hearted people, for anyone whose life 
was not wretched—who had still something to hope for—some one 
to think about! Oh, why is it that, if one has such power to do 
oneself harm, one is so utterly helpless to make up for it after- 
wards ?” 

Hers was, indeed, an instance of shipwreck, through sheer wilful- 
ness on one hand, and weakness on the other. The mixture of 
wounded pride and gratified vanity that made her accept the atten- 
tions of a man for whom she felt no regard, blinded her to the con- 
sequences ; and so she drifted into marriage. She found, when too 
late, that she was the prisoner of a heartless, selfish man, already deeply 
in debt, and not at all scrupulous as to the methods of raising money; 
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and the years that we have passed over in our narrative had been to 
her years of heavy trouble—the heavier, that she was obliged to keep 
up appearances under difficulties and mix in society which had lost all 
its charm. Her husband required her to be always well dressed, 
always prepared for outlay, always presenting the world with a smiling 
front—no matter what disaster of debt might be pressing in the rear. 
And she had come to think, as she told Pembroke Tracy, that the 
very height of luxury would be to live in a cottage, and make the 
week’s wages cover the week’s expenses. 

How many images of the past had risen to haunt her memory, as 
she sat that day musing over the boy’s thoughtless scrawl, we cannot 
say ; when her maid came in, with a mysterious expression of coun- 
tenance. A visitor had called to see Major Palmer, and would not 
take a denial, as he had come by appointment. 

** A gentleman, Jessy ?” 

‘Well, ma’am, yes—I suppose so. I have seen him before, 
ma’am, and he was better dressed then, At least, I think he is the 
same,” added Jessy, hesitating. 

“* Anyone I know?” asked her mistress, mechanically turning to 
the glass. 

‘Yes, ma’am—that is, you went to his house one evening, with 
Mrs. Archdale. Perhaps you remember, ma’am.” 

‘Professor Dangerfield? Tell him the Major will be back to- 
morrow. Or stay: ask him in here, and bring some tea. I will 
see him myself.” 

There was agitation enough in her manner to quicken Jessy’s 
curiosity, which had never been satisfied on the subject of that 
evening’s expedition. She hastened to usher in the visitor: whose 
exterior, notwithstanding all his skill in costume, was no longer as 
imposing as in former years. Sunburnt from his recent voyage, 
he was more gaunt and hollow-eyed than when Cecilia saw him 
last; and if he had brought home the secret of making gold, it 
had evidently cost him dear. But there was no faltering of gait, no 
abatement of dignity, when he made his bow to Mrs, Palmer ; and, 
fixing his eyes on hers, stood as one expecting the honour that was 
his due, and which he scorned to claim. She hastened to greet him 
courteously, begged he would be seated, regretted the Major’s absence, 
and asked how he liked America; all in a slightly agitated manner, 
which was not lost on her visitor. He took the offered seat, but 
gravely observed that the Major had promised to meet him, his busi- 
ness being urgent. He did not expect such an appointment would 
be overlooked. 

‘“‘ The Major’s friends know his ways,” replied Cecilia, with a slight 
smile, ‘‘and are never surprised when he fails them.” 

‘“‘ A friend never fails me twice, Mrs. Palmer ; and if I leave this 
house unsatisfied, the consequences must fall upon him—and on you. 
I shall deeply regret the last ; even though it work out the fulfilment 
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of what I foresaw long since—ever since the day that Cairngorm ran, 
and Ernest Archdale rode.” 

“It is late in the day to prophesy for me now,” she replied, with 
more sarcasm than he expected, “and the less said on that subject to 
Major Palmer, the better: unless you wish to quarrel with him.” 

“Tt is on that very subject that I must speak, and plainly, too, 
though I would have saved you, madam, all the pain I could. I 
understand that the story has been revived, and considerable sensa- 
tion excited by some recent revelations. Even your name has not 
been entirely spared.” 

‘No one ever spares me now,” she returned with a forced laugh, 
that ended in a tearless sob. ‘In any suffering to be borne, I am 
called to take my full share of it—if not more.” 

‘You know what has been said, and will be said again, of your 
share in that business—that you, whom Archdale admired, perhaps 
loved ‘: 

“‘T cannot listen to this, Professor,” she said, rising. ‘ It cannot 
be necessary, and it sounds like insult.” 

“Tt zs necessary; and it is to save you that I speak,” firmly 
rejoined Mr. Dangerfield. ‘‘ You are accused of having played into 
your future husband’s hands, by persuading Archdale to ride the 
horse. For you he did what he would not have done for all the rest 
of the world, and the bait proved successful: and when Archdale 
was laid on his sick bed in consequence, you were driving out with. 
his triumphant rival. This is what is being circulated now. It will 
be the talk of society for months, unless measures are taken in time.” 

She had shrunk back into her chair while he was speaking, and 
covered her face with her hands. Time had not so healed that old 
wound, that a rude pressure could not waken up the dormant 
anguish. Even Cosmo Dangerfield felt some compunction when 
he saw the tears trickling through her fingers. 

Will you not believe, dear madam, that I share your pain, and 
am only solicitous of permission to relieve it? Reproach yourself 
no more for what is past: you only followed the course marked out 
by fate ; you were destined to be the cause of strife and rivalry ; but 
brighter things may be in store for you yet.” 

** Are you going to tell me, as you did Pembroke Tracy, that the 
stars have promised me a good fortune?” retorted Cecilia bitterly, 
as she dashed away her tears. ‘ Unless they can show me some way 
of realising it, the Major will hardly appreciate the news.” 

‘Our science holds different methods for different natures,” was 
the sententious reply. ‘ You and that simple-hearted youth are subject 
to influences of a totally opposite character. On him the spirits have 
no effect ; on you they have.” 

‘‘ But suppose I do not believe in them ?” 

** You turn their influence in a malign direction, that is all, Un- 
belief does not alter facts, but it can affect circumstances.” 
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The entrance of Jessy and the tea saved Cecilia from replying. 
The man’s voice thrilled and cowed her, she knew not why; and she 
shivered in spite of herself. The duties of the tea-tray absorbed her 
for some minutes, an interval which our philosopher failed not to turn 
to account, though when she looked round again, he appeared sunk 
in a reverie. He drank the tea she offered, more as if condescending 
to confer than as accepting a civility, and gradually led the conversa- 
tion to matters which she would have left untouched under less 
skilful handling. As it was, the subtle power which he could exercise 
over some temperaments made her plastic in his hands; and he 
drew out of her all that he wanted to know, and more than she was 
aware of telling. In return, he whispered in her ear his plan for 
defeating the intended attack of their enemies; and the terms on 
which his witness and co-operation could alone be secured. 

‘Tell your husband what I have told you ; and that it is for your 
sake I offer these easy terms. To anyone else they would be trebled. 
And now, before I leave you, my dear lady, may I ask if you have 
seen my friend Mowatt lately—and where he is to be found ?” 

She gave him the address. Mr. Mowatt was said to be in a great 
deal of practice, and making a large fortune. If not at home, as was 
probable at that hour, he calied nearly every day on an invalid friend 
of hers, who could not exist in safety without his permission. There 
was her card, if the Professor liked to enquire for him there, As to 
giving messages to Major Palmer, she could make no promises. He 
particularly disliked anyone meddling with his affairs. 

The Professor bowed, thanked her for the courtesy she had shown 
in receiving him, and took his departure. 

About ten minutes after, Jessy was startled by the impatient ringing 
of her lady’s bell. Cecilia had always been kind to her attendants, 
and the woman had remained with her from personal attachment, in 
spite of much discomfort. She ran to see what such a summons 
could mean. Mrs, Palmer was searching the whole room in great 
excitement. 

“‘T have mislaid a letter that came this afternoon. Did you see it 
when you brought in the tray ?” 

Jessy paused tothink. Yes, she was sure she saw one lying open 
at her mistress’s elbow. Mrs. Palmer explained that she had found 
the envelope still there, but the letter was gone. Mistress and maid 
looked at each other, and the same thought occurred to both. The 
only person who could have taken it was Cosmo. Dangerfield. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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“ O, Johnny Ludlow, I shall not stay at home, and have the 

deeds sent up and down by post. I know what lawyers 
are ; so will you, some time : this letter to be read and answered to- 
day; that paper to be digested and despatched back to-morrow— 
anything to enhance their bill of costs. I intend to be in London, 
on the spot ; and so will you be, Mr. Johnny.” 

So said Mr. Brandon to me, as we sat in the bay window at Crabb 
Cot, at which place we were staying. J was willing enough to go to 
London ; liked the prospect beyond everything ; but he was not well, 
and I thought of the trouble to him. 

“Of course, sir, if you consider it necessary we should be there. 
But wi 

** Now, Johnny Ludlow, I have told you my decision,” he inter- 
rupted, cutting me short in all the determination of his squeaky 
little voice. ‘‘You go with me to London, sir, and we start on 
Monday morning next; and I daresay we shall be kept there a 
week. I know what lawyers are.” 

This happened when I came of age, twenty-one; but I should not 
be of age as to my property for four more years: until then, Mr. 
Brandon remained my arbitrary guardian and trustee, just as strictly 
as he had been. Arbitrary so far as doing the right thing as trustee 
went, not suffering me, or anybody else, to squander a shilling. One 
small bit of property fell to me now; a farm; and old Brandon was 
making as much legal commotion over the transfer of it from his 
custody to mine, as though it had been veined with gold. For this 
purpose, to execute the deeds of transfer, he meant to take up his 
quarters in London, to be on the spot with the lawyers who had it in 
hand, and to carry me up with him. 

And what great events trivial chances bring about! Chances, as 
they are called. These “chances” are all in the hands of one 
Divine Ruler, who is ever shaping them to further His own wise ends. 
But for my going to London that time and staying there—however, 
I'll not let the cat out of the bag. 

He stayed with us at Crabb Cot until the Monday, when we started 
for London ; the Squire and Tod coming to the station to see us off. 
Mr. Brandon wore a nankeen suit, and had a green veil in readiness. 
A green veil, if you'll believe me! The sun was under a cloud just 
then ; had been for the best part of the morning ; but if it came out 
fiercely—Tod threw up his arms behind old Brandon’s back, and 
gave me a grin and a whisper. 

“T’d not be you for something, Johnny; he'll be taken for a 
lunatic.” 
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* And mind you take care of yourself, sir,” put in the Squire, to 
me. “London is a dreadful place; full of temptations; and you 
are but an inexperienced boy, Johnny. Be cautious and watchful, 
lad ; don’t pick up any strange acquaintances in the streets; sharpers 
are on the watch to get you into conversation, and then swindle you 
out of all the money in your pockets. Be sure don’t forget the little 
hamper for Miss Deveen; and 7 

The puffing of the engine, as we started, drowned the rest. We 
reached Paddington smoothly and safely—and old Brandon did not 
once put on the veil. He took a cab to the Tavistock Hotel, and I 
another cab to Miss Deveen’s, 

For she had asked me to stay with her. Hearing of my probable 
visit to town through a letter of Helen Whitney’s, she, ever kind, 
wrote at once, saying, if I did go, I must make her house my home 
for the time, and that it would be a most delightful relief to the stag- 
nation she and Miss Cattledon had been lately enjoying. Of course 
that was just her pleasant way of putting it. 

The house looked just as it used to look ; the clustering trees of 
the north-western suburb were as green and grateful to the tired eye 
as of yore; and Miss Deveen, in grey satin, received me with the 
same glad smile, and the warm kiss of welcome. I knew I was a 
favourite of hers ; she once said there were few people in the world 
she liked as well as she liked me—which made me feel proud and 
grateful. ‘I should leave you a fortune, Johnny,” she said to me 
that same day, “but that I know you have plenty of your own.” And 
I begged her not to do anything of the kind ; not to think of it: she 
must know a great many people to whom her money would be a God- 
send. She laughed at my earnestness, and told me I should be un- 
selfish to the end. 

We spent a quiet evening. ‘The grey-haired curate, Mr. Lake, 
who had come in the first evening I ever spent at Miss Deveen’s, 
years ago, came in again by invitation. ‘ He is so modest,” she had 
said to me, in those long-past years, ‘‘ he never comes without being 
invited :” and he was modest still. His hair had been chestnut- 
coloured once; it was half grey and half chestnut now; and his face 
and voice were gentle, and his manners kindly. Cattledon was dis- 
playing her most gracious behaviour, and thinnest waist; one of the 
roses I had brought up with the strawberries was sticking out of the 
body of her green silk gown. For at least half a dozen years she 
had been setting her cap at the curate—and I think she must have 
been endowed with supreme patience. 

“If you do not particularly want me this morning, Miss Deveen, 
I think I will go over to service.” 

It was the next morning, and after breakfast. Cattledon had been 
down-stairs, giving the orders for dinner—and said this on ‘her return. 
Every morning she went through the ceremony of asking whether 
she was wanted, before attiring herself for church. 
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“Not I,” cried Miss Deveen, with a half smile. ‘Go, and 
welcome, Jemima !” 

I stood at the window listening to the ting-tang: the bell of 
St. Matthew’s church could be called nothing else : and watched her 
pick her way across the road, just deluged by the water-cart. She 
wore a striped fawn-coloured gown, cut straight up and down, which 
made her look all the thinner, and a straw bonnet and white veil. 
The church was on the other side of the wide road, lower down, but 
within view. Some stragglers went into it with Cattledon ; not many. 

“Does it pay to hold the daily morning service ?” 

‘“‘ Pay ?” repeated Miss Deveen, looking at me with an arch smile. 
And I felt ashamed of my inadvertent, hasty word. 

‘“‘T mean, is the congregation sufficient to repay the trouble?” 

“The congregation, Johnny, usually consists of some twenty 
people, a few more, or a few less, as may chance ; and they are all 
young ladies,” she added, the smile deepening to a laugh. “At least, 
unmarried ones; some are as old as Miss Cattledon. ‘Two of them 
are widows of thirty-five : they are especially constant in attendance.” 

‘“‘ They go after the curate,” I said, laughing with Miss Deveen. 
“One year when Mr. Holland was ill, down with us, he had to take 
on a curate, and the young ladies ran after him.” 

“Yes, Johnny, the young ladies go after the curates; we have two 
of them. Mr. Lake is the permanent curate ; he has been here, oh, 
twelve or thirteen years. He does the chief work, in the church and 
out of it; we have a great many poor, asI think you know. The 
other curate is changed at least every year, and is generally a young 
deacon, fresh from college. Our rector is fond of giving young men 
their title to orders. The young fellow we have nowis a nobleman’s 
grandson, with more money in his pocket to waste on light gloves 
and hair-wash than poor Mr. Lake dare spend on all his living.” 

‘Mr. Lake seems to be a very good man.” 

‘A better man never lived,” returned Miss Deveen warmly, as she 
got up from the note she was writing, and came to my side. “ Self- 
denying, anxious, pains-taking; a true follower of his Master, a 
Christian to the very depths of his heart. He is one of those un- 
obstrusive men whose merits are kept hidden from the world in 
general, who are content to work on patiently and silently in their 
path of duty, looking for no promotion, no reward here, because it 
seems to lie so very far away from their track.” 

“Is Mr. Lake poor ?” 

** Mr. Lake has just one hundred pounds a year, Johnny. It was 
what Mr. Selwyn offered him when he first came, and it has never 
been increased. William Lake told me one day,” added Miss Deveen, 
‘that he thought the hundred a year riches then. He was not a very 
young man ; turned thirty ; but his stipend in the country had been 
only fifty pounds a year. To have it doubled all at once, no doubt 
did seem like riches,” 
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“Why does not the rector raise it ?” 

“The rector says he can’t afford to do it. I believe Mr. Lake 
once plucked up courage to ask him for a small increase : but it was 
of no use. The living is worth six hundred a-year, out of which the 
senior curate’s stipend has to be paid ; and Mr. Selwyn’s family is ex- 
pensive. His two sons are just leaving college. So, poor Mr. Lake 
has just plodded on with his hundred a-year, and made it do. The 
rector wishes he could raise it: he knows his worth. During this 
prolonged illness of Mr. Selwyn’s he has been most indefatigable.” 

“Ts Mr. Selwyn ill ?” 

‘Not very ill, but ailing. He has been so for two years. He 
generally preaches on a Sunday morning, but that is about all the 
duty he has been able to take. Mr. Lake is virtually the incumbent ; 
he does everything, in the church and out of it.” 

** Without the pay,” I remarked. 

‘‘ Without the pay, Johnny. His hundred a-year, however, seems 
to suffice him, He never grumbles at it, never complains, is always 
contented and cheerful: and no doubt will be contented with it to the 
end.” 

‘‘ But—if he has no more than that, and no expectation of more, 
how is it that the ladies run after him? They can’t expect him to 
marry upon a hundred a-year.” 

‘* My dear Johnny, let a clergyman possess nothing but the white 
surplice on his back, the ladies would trot at his heels all the same. 
It comes naturally to them. They trust to future luck, you see; pro- 
motion is always possible, and they reckon upon it. I’m sure the way 
Mr. Lake gets run after is as good as a play. This young lady sends 
him a pair of slippers, her own work: that one embroiders a cushion 
tor him : Cattiedon painted a veivet fire-screen for him last year— 
‘Oriental tinting.’ You never saw a screen so gorgeous.” 

“Do you think he has—has—any idea of Miss Cattledon ?” 

‘‘ Just as much as he has of me,” cried Miss Deveen. “ He is kind 
and polite to her ; as he is, naturally, to every one ; but you may rely 
upon it he never gave her a word or a look that could be construed 
into anything warmer.” 

‘* How silly she must be!” 

“Not more silly than the rest are. It is a mania, Johnny, and 
they all go in for it. Jemima Cattledon—stupid old thing !—cherishes 
hopes of Mr. Lake: a dozen others cherish the same. Most of them 
are worse than she is, for they course about the parish after him all 
day long. Cattledon never does that : with all her zeal, she does not 
forget that she is a gentlewoman ; she meets him here, at my house, 
and she goes to church to see and hear him, but she does not race 
after him.” 

“‘ Do you think he is aware of all this pursuit ? ” 

‘Well, he must be, in a degree; William Lake is not a simpleton. 
But the very hopelessness of his being able to marry must in his mind 
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act as a counterbalance, and cause him to look upon it as a harmless 
pastime. How could he think any one of them in earnest, remem- 
bering his poor hundred pounds a-year ?” 

Thus talking, the time slipped on, until we saw the congregation 
coming out of church. The service had taken just three-quarters of 
an hour. 

** Young Chisholm has been reading the prayers to-day ; I am sure 
of that,” remarked Miss Deveen. ‘He gabbles them over as fast as 
a parrot.” 

The ladies congregated within the porch, and without : ostensibly to 
exchange compliments with one another; in reality to wait for the 
curates. The two appeared together : Mr. Lake quiet and thoughtful ; 
Mr. Chisholm, a very tall, slim, empty-headed young fellow, smiling 
here, and shaking hands there, and ready to chatter with the lot. 

For full five minutes they remained stationary. Some important 
subject of conversation had evidently been started, for they stood 
around Mr. Lake, listening to something he was saying. The pew- 
opener, a woman in a muslin cap, and the bell-ringer, an old man in 
a battered hat, halted on the outskirts of the throng. 

‘One or other of those damsels is sure to invent some grave 
question to discuss with him,” laughed Miss Deveen. ‘ Perhaps Betty 
Smith has been breaking out again. She gives more trouble, with her 
alternate repentings and her lapsings back to the tap-room, than all 
the rest of the old women put together.” 

Presently the group dispersed ; some going one way, some another. 
Young Chisholm walked off at a smart pace, as if he meant to make 
a round of morning calls; the elder curate and Miss Cattledon 
crossed the road together. 

*‘ His way home lies past our house,” remarked Miss Deveen, “so 
that he often does cross the road with her. He lives at Mrs. Top- 
croft’s.” 

‘*Mrs. Topcroft’s! What a curious name.” 

**So it is, Johnny. But she is a curiously good woman—in my 
opinion ; worth her weight in gold. Those young ladies yonder turn 
up their noses at her, calling her a ‘ lodging-letter.’ They are jealous ; 
that’s the truth ; jealous of her daughter, Emma Topcroft. Cattledon, 
I know, thinks the young girl the one chief rival to be feared.” 

Mr. Lake passed the garden with a bow, raising his hat to Miss 
Deveen ; and Cattledon came in. 

I went off, as quick as an omnibus could take me, to the Tavistock, 
being rather beyond time, and preparing for a blowing up from Mr. 
Brandon in consequence. 

** Are you Mr. Ludlow, sir?” asked the waiter. 

** Yes,” 

** Then Mr. Brandon left word that he was going down to Lincoln’s 
Inn, sir ; and if he is not back here at one o’clock precisely, I was to 
say that you needn’t come down again till to-morrow morning at ten.” 
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I got into the Strand, and amused myself with looking at the shops, 
getting back to the hotel a few minutes after one. No; Mr. Brandon 
had not come in. All I could do was to leave Miss Deveen’s note 
of invitation to dine with her—that day, or any other day that might 
be more convenient, or every day—and tell the man to be sure to 
give it him. 

Then I went into the National Gallery, after getting some Bath buns 
at a pastrycook’s. It was between five and six when I returned to 
Miss Deveen’s. Her carriage had just driven up ; she and Cattledon 
were alighting from it.. 

**T have a little commission to do yet at one of the shops in the 
neighbourhood, and I may as well go about it now,” remarked Miss 
Deveen. ‘Will you go with me, Johnny ?” 

Of course I said I would go; and Miss Cattledon was sent indoors 
to fetch a small paper parcel that lay on the table in the blue room. 

**Tt contains the patterns of some sewing silks that I want to get,” 
she added to me, as we stood waiting on the door-steps. “If , 

At that moment, out burst the ting-tang. Miss Deveen suddenly 
broke off what she was saying, and turned to look at the church. 

‘*Do they have service at this hour?” I asked. 

“‘Hush, Johnny! That bell is not going for service. Some one 
must be dead.” 

In truth, I heard that, even as she spoke. Three times three it 
struck out, followed by the sharp, quick strokes. 

‘‘That’s the passing-bell !” exclaimed Cattledon, coming quickly 
from the hall with the little packet in her hand. ‘‘ Who can be dead? 
It hardly rings out once in a year.” 

For, it appeared, the bell at St. Matthew’s did not in general toll 
for the dead: was not expected to do so. Our bell at Church 
Dykely rang out for anybody who could pay for it. 

Waiting there on the steps, we saw Mr. Lake coming from the 
direction of the church. Miss Deveen walked down the broad path 
of her small front garden, and stood at the gate to wait for him. 

‘** Who is it?” she asked. 

‘Qh it is a grievous thing!” he cried, in answer, his gentle face 
pale, his blue eyes suppressing their tears. ‘It is no other than 
my dear rector; my many years’ friend !” 

“The rector!” gasped Miss Deveen. 

“Indeed it is. The complaint he suffered from has increased 
its symptoms lately, but no one thought of attaching to them the 
slightest danger. At two o’clock to-day he sent for me, saying he 
felt very ill. I found him so when I got there; ill, and troubled. 
He had taken aturn for the worse ; and death—death,” added Mr. 
Lake, pausing to command his voice, “‘ was coming on rapidly.” 

Miss Deveen had turned as white as her point-lace collar. ‘ He 
was troubled, you say ?” she asked. 

“In such a case as this—meeting death face to face unexpect- 
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edly—it is hardly possible not to be troubled, however truly we may 
have lived in preparation for it,” answered the sad, soft voice of the 
curate. ‘Mr. Selwyn’s chief perplexity lay in the fact that he had 
not settled his worldly affairs.” 

“Do you mean, not made his will? ” 

** Just so,” nodded Mr. Lake; “he had meant to do so, he said 
to me, but had put it off from time to time. We got a lawyer in, 
and it was soon done; and—and—I stayed on with him afterwards 


to the end.” 
‘‘QOh dear, it is a piteous tale,” sighed Miss Deveen. ‘And his 


wife and daughters are away!” 

‘*They went to Oxford last Saturday for a week; and the two 
sons are there, as you know. No one thought seriously of his ill- 
ness. Even this morning, when I called upon him after breakfast, 
though he said he was not feeling well, and did not look well, such 
a thing as danger never occurred to me. And now he is dead!” 


II, 


NEVER did a parson’s death cause such a stir in a parish as poor 
Mr. Selwyn’s did in this. A lively commotion set in. People flew 
about to one another’s houses like chips in a gale of wind. Not 
only was the sorrow to himself to be discussed, but the uncertainty 
as to what would happen now. Some six months previously a 
church not far off, St. Peter’s, which had rejoiced in three energetic 
curates, and as many daily services, suddenly changed its incumbent ; 
the new one proved to be an elderly man with wife and children, who 
did all the duty himself, and cut off the curates and the week-day 
preyers. What if the like calamity should happen to St. Matthew’s! 

I was away most of the following day with Mr. Brandon, so was 
not in the thick of it, but the loss was made up for in the evening. 

“‘ Of course it is impossible to say who will get the living,” cried 
Mrs, Jonas, one of the two widows already mentioned, who had been 
dining with Miss Deveen. ‘I know who ought to—and that is our 
dear Mr, Lake.” 

©‘ OQughts’ don’t go for much in this world,” growled Dr. Galliard, 
a sterling man, in spite of his gruffness. He had recently brought 
Cattledon out of a bilious attack, and ran in this evening to see 
whether the cure lasted. ‘They go for nothing in the matter of 
Church patronage,” continued he. “If Lake had his deserts, he’d be 
made incumbent of this living to-morrow: but he is as ~— to get 
it as I am to get the Lord Chancellor’s seals.” 

‘“Who would have done as Mr. Lake has done—given himself up 
solely and wholly to the duties of the church and the poor, for 
more years than I can count ?” contended Mrs. Jonas, who was rich 
and positive, and wore this evening a black gauze dress, set off with 
purple grapes, and a spray of purple grapes in her black hair. ‘I 
















say the living is due to him, and the Lord Chancellor ought to pre- 
sent him with it.” 

Dr. Galliard gave a short laugh. He was a widower, and im- 
mensely popular, nearly as much so as Mr. Lake. “ Did you ever 
know a curate succeed to a living under the circumstances?” he 
demanded. ‘The Lord Chancellor has enough friends of his own, 
waiting to snap up anything that falls; be sure of that, Mrs. Jonas.” 

“Some dean will get it, I shouldn’t wonder,” cried Cattledon. 
For at this time we were in the prime old days when a church 
dignitary might hold half a dozen snug things, if he could drop into 
them. 

‘Just so; a dean or some other luminary,” nodded the doctor. 
“It is the province of great divines to shine like lights in the world, 
and of curates to toil on in obscurity. Well—God sees all things: 
and what is wrong in this world may be set right in the next.” 

“You speak of the Lord Chancellor,” quietly put in Miss Deveen : 
“the living is not in his gift.” 

** Never said it was—was speaking generally,” returned the doctor. 
““The patron of the living is some other great man, nobleman, or 
what not, living down in the country.” 

“In Staffordshire, I think,” said Miss Deveen, with hesitation, not 
being sure of hermemory. ‘“‘ He is a baronet, I believe ; but I forget 
his name.” 

** All the same, ma’am : there’s no more chance for poor Lake with 
him than with the Lord Chancellor,” returned Dr. Galliard. ‘ Private 
patrons are worse beset, when a piece of preferment falls in, than 
even public ones.” 

‘‘ Suppose the parish were to get up a petition, setting forth Mr. 
Lake’s merits and claims, and present it to the patron ?” suggested 
Mrs. Jonas. ‘‘ Not, I daresay, that it would be of much use.” 

“ Not the slightest use; you may rely upon that,” spoke the doctor, 
in his decisive way. ‘‘ Lake’s best chance is to get taken on by*the 
new man, and stand out for a higher salary.” 

Certainly it seemed to be his best and only chance of getting any 
good out of the matter. But it was just as likely he would be turned 
adrift. 

The next day we met Mrs, Jonas in the King’s Road. She 
rather a down look as she accosted Miss Deveen. 

** Nobody seems willing to bestir themselves about a petition ; they 
say it is so very hopeless. And there’s a rumour abroad that the 
living is already given away.” 

“To whom is it given ?” asked Miss Deveen. 

‘Well, not to a Very Reverend Dean, as Miss Cattledon suggested 
last night, but to somebody as bad—or good: one of the Canons of 
St. Paul’s. I daresay it’s true. How hard it ison Mr. Lake! How 
hard it must seem to him !” 

*“‘ He may stay here as curate, then.” 
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‘“‘ Never you expect that,” contended Mrs. Jonas, her face redden- 
ing with her zeal. ‘These cathedral luminaries have invariably lots 
of their own circle to provide for.” 

“Do you not think it will seem hard on Mr. Lake?” I said to 
Miss Deveen, as we left the little widow, and walked on. 

**T do, Johnny Ludlow. I do think he ought to have it ; that in 
right and justice no one has so great a claim to it as he,” she im- 
pressively answered. ‘“‘ But, as Dr. Galliard says, ‘oughts’ go for 
nothing in Church patronage. William Lake is a good, earnest, in- 
tellectual man; he has grown grey in the service of the parish, and 
yet, now that the living is vacant, he has no more chance of it than 
that silly young Chisholm has—not half as much, I daresay, if the 
young fellow were but in priest’s orders. It is but a common case: 
scores of curates who have to work on, neglected, to their lives’ end 
could testify to it. Here weare, Johnny. ‘This is Mrs. Topcroft’s.” 

Knocking at the house-door—a small house standing ever so far 
back from the road—we were shown by a young servant into a 
pleasant parlour. Emma Topcroft, a merry, bright, laughing girl, of 
eighteen or nineteen, sat there at work with silks and black velvet. 
If I had the choice given me between her and Miss Cattledon, 
thought I, as Mr. Lake seems to have, I know which of the two I 
should choose. 

““Mamma is making a rice pudding in the kitchen,” she said, 
spreading her work out on the table for Miss Deveen to see. 

“You are doing it very nicely, Emma. And I have brought you 
the fresh silks. I could not get them before: they had to send the 
patterns into town. Is the other screen begun?” 

“Oh, yes; and half done,” answered Emma, briskly, as she 
opened the drawer of a work-table, and began unfolding another 
square of velvet from its tissue paper. ‘‘I do the sober colours 
in both screens first, and leave the bright ones till last. Here’s the 
mother.” 

Mrs. Topcroft came in, turning down her sleeves at the wrist ; a 
little woman, quite elderly. I liked her the moment I saw her. 
She was homely and motherly, with the voice and manners of a 
lady. 

“TI came to bring Emma the silks, and to see how the work was 
getting on,” said Miss Deveen as she shook hands. ‘And, what a 
grievous thing this is about Mr. Selwyn!” 

Mrs. Topcroft lifted her hands pityingly. ‘‘ It has made Mr. Lake 
quite ill,” she answered; “I can see it. And”—dropping her voice 
—“‘they say there will be little, or nothing, for Mrs. Selwyn and the 
children.” 

“Yes there will; though perhaps not much,” corrected Miss 
Deveen. ‘Mrs. Selwyn has two hundred a-year of her own. I 
happen to know it.” 

“TI am very thankful to hear that: we were fearing the worst. I 
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wonder,” added Mrs. Topcroft, “ if this will take Mr. Lake from us ? ” 

‘“* Probably. We cannot tell yet. People are saying he ought to 
have the living if it went by merit: but there’s not any hope of that.” 

‘Not any,” acquiesced Mrs. Topcroft, shaking her head. “It 
does seem unjust: that a clergyman should wear out all his best days 
toiling for a church, and be passed over at last as not worth a con- 
sideration.” 

‘“‘ Tt is the way of the world.” 

** Nobody knows his worth,” went on Mrs. Topcroft. “ So patient, 
so good, so self-denying ; and so anxious for the poor and sick, and 
for all the ill-doers who seem to be going wrong. I don’t believe 
there are many men in this world so good as he. ll he can scrape 
and save out of his narrow income he gives away, denying himself 
necessaries to be able to do it: Mr. Selwyn, you know, has given no- 
thing. It has been said he grudged even the communion money.” 

That was Mrs. Topcroft’s report of Mr. Lake; and she ought to 
know. He had boarded with her long enough. He had the bed- 
room over the best parlour ; and the little den of a back parlour was 
given over to his own use, in which he saw his parishioners and wrote 
his sermons. 

‘“‘ They come from the same village in the. West of England,” said 
Miss Deveen to me as we walked homewards. ‘‘ Mr. Lake’s father 
was curate of the place, and Mrs. Topcroft’s people are the doctors : 
her brothers are in practice there now. When she was left a widow 
upon a very slender income, and settled down in this little house, 
Mr. Lake came to board with her. He pays a guinea a week only ; 
but Mrs. Topcroft has told me that it pays her amply and she could 
not have got along without it. The housekeeping is, of necessity, 
economical: and that suits the pocket on both sides.” 

“*T like Mrs. Topcroft. And she seems quite a lady, though she 
is poor.” 

“She is quite a lady, Johnny. Her husband was a civil engineer, 
very clever: but for his early death he might have become as re- 
nowned as his master, Sir John Rennie. The son ; he is several years 
older than Emma ; is in the same profession, steady and diligent, and 
he gains a fair salary now, which of course helps his mother. He 
is at home night and morning.” 

“ Do you suppose that Mr. Lake thinks of Emma?” 

Miss Deveen laughed—as if the matter were a standing joke in 
her mind. ‘I do not suppose it, Johnny. I never saw the smallest 
cause to lead me to suppose it: she is too much of achild. Such 
a thing never would have been thought of but for the jealous sus- 
picions of the parish—I mean of course our young ladies in it. 
Because Emma Topcroft is a nice-looking and attractive girl, and 
because Mr. Lake lives in her companionship, these young women 
. Must needs get up the notion. And they despise the Topcrofts 
accordingly, and turn the cold shoulder on them.” 
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It had struck me that Emma Topcroft must be doing those screens 
for Miss Deveen. I asked her. 

‘* She is doing them for me in one sense, Johnny,” was the answer. 
** Being an individual of note, you see”—and Miss Deveen laughed 
again—“ that is, my income being known to be a good one, and 
being magnified by the public into something fabulous, I have to pay 
the penalty of greatness. Hardly a week passes but I am solicited 
to become the patroness of some bazaar, not to speak of other 
charities, or at least to contribute articles for sale. So I buy materials 
and get Emma Topcroft to convert them into nicknacks. Working 
flowers upon velvet for banner-screens, as she is doing now; or paint- 
ing flowers upon cardboard for baskets or boxes, which she does 
nicely, and such like various things. Two ends are thus served: 
Emma makes a pretty little income, nearly enough for her clothes, 
and the bazaars get the work when it is finished, and sell it for their 
own benefit.” 

It is very good of you, Miss Deveen.” 

“Good! Nay, don’t say that, Johnny,” she continued, in a re- 
proving tone. ‘Those whom Heaven has blessed with ample means 
must remember that they will have to render an account of their 
stewardship. Trifles, such as these, are but odds and ends, not to be 
thought of, beside what I ought to do—eand try to do.” 

That same evening Mr. Lake came in, unexpectedly. He called 
to say that the funeral was fixed for Saturday, and that a portion of 
the burial service would be read in the church here, before starting 
for the cemetery: Mrs. Selwyn wished it so. 

**T hear that the parish began to indulge a hope that you would 
be allowed to succeed Mr. Selwyn,” Miss Deveen observed to him 
as he was leaving; ‘but Pm 

“I!” he exclaimed, interrupting her in genuine surprise, a tran- 
sient flush rising to his face. ‘‘ What, succeed to the living! How 
could anyone think of such a thing for a moment? Why, Miss 
Deveen, I do not possess any interest : not the slightest in the world. 
I do not even know Sir Robert Tenby. It is not likely he has 
ever heard my name.” 

‘Sir Robert Tenby!” I cried, pricking up my ears. “Is Sir 
Robert Tenby the patron ?” 

“Yes. His country seat is in Worcestershire ?” 

** Do you know him, Johnny ?” asked Miss Deveen. 

‘ A little ; not much. Bellwood is near Crabb Cot. I used often 
to see his wife when she was Anne Lewis: we were great friends. 
She was a very nice girl.” 

“A girl, Johnny! Is she younger than he is ?” 

** Young enough to be his daughter.” 

“But I was about to say,” added Miss Deveen to the curate, 
‘that I fear there can be no chance for you, if this report, that the - 
living is already given away, be correct. I wish it had been otherwise.” 
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“There could be no chance for me in any case, dear Miss 
Deveen; there’s no chance for any one so unknown and obscure 
as I am,” he returned, suppressing a sigh as he shook her hand. 
‘Thank you all the same for your kind wishes.” 

How long I lay awake that night I don’t care to recall. An ex- 
traordinary idea had taken possession of me. If somebody would 
but tell Sir Robert Tenby of the merits of this good man, he might 
be so impressed as to give him the living. We were not sure about the 
Canon of St. Paul’s: he might be a myth, as far as our church went. 

Yes, these ideas were all very well; but who would presume to 
do it? The mice, you know, wanted to bell the cat, but none of 
them could be got to undertake the task. 

Down I went in the morning to Mr. Brandon as soon as breakfast 
was over. I found him in his sitting-room at zs breakfast: dry 
toast, and tea without milk ; a yellow silk handkerchief thrown corner- 
wise over his head, and his face looking green. He had a bilious 
attack coming on, he said, and thought he had taken a slight cold. 

Now I don’t want to disparage Mr. Brandon’s merits. In some 
things he was as good as gold. But when he fell into these fanciful 
attacks he was not practically worth a rush. It was hardly a pro- 
pitious moment for the scheme I had in my head; but, unfortunately, 
there was no time to lose: I must speak then, or not at all. Down 
I sat, and told my tale. Old Brandon, sipping his tea by spoonfuls, 
listened, and stared at me with his little eyes. 

** And you have been getting up in your brain the Utopian scheme 
that Sir Robert Tenby would put this curate into the living! and 
want me to propose it to him! Is ¢4at¢ what you mean, young man ?” 

“Yes, sir. Sir Robert would listen to you. You are friendly 
with him, and he is in town. Won't you, please, do it ?” 

“Not if I know it, Johnny Ludlow. Solicit Robert Tenby to give 
the living to a man I never heard of: a man I know nothing about! 
What notions you pick up!” 

‘Mr. Lake is so good and so pains-taking,” I urged. ‘‘He has . 
been working all these years of 

“You have said all that before,” interrupted old Brandon, shifting 
the silk handkerchief on his head more to one side. ‘“* / can’t answer 
for it, you know. And, if I could, I should not consider myself 
justified in troubling Sir Robert.” 

** What I thought was this, sir: that, if he got to know all Mr. Lake 
is, he might be g/ad to give him the living: glad of an opportunity 
to do a good and kind act. I did not think of your asking him to 
give the living ;. only to tell him of Mr. Lake, and what he has done, 
and been. He lives only in Upper Brook Street. It would not be 
far for you to go, sir.” 

“I should not go if he lived here at the next door, Johnny 
Ludlow: should not be justified in going on such an errand. Go 
yourself,” 
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‘J don’t like to, sir.” 

“He’d not eat you; he’d only laugh at you. Robert Tenby 
would excuse in a silly lad what he might deem impertinence from 
me. There, Johnny; let it end.” 

And there it had to end. When old Brandon took up an idea he 
was hard as adamant. 

I stood at the hotel door, wishing I could screw up courage to 
call at Sir Robert’s, but shrinking from it terribly. Then I thought 
of poor Mr. Lake, and that there was nobody else to tell about him ; 
and at last I started, for Upper Brook Street. 

‘Is Lady Tenby at home?” I asked, when I got to the door. 

“Yes, sir.” And the man showed me into a room where Lady 
Tenby sat, teaching her little boy to walk. 

She was just the same kind and simple-mannered woman that she 
had been as Anne Lewis. Putting both her hands into mine, she 
said how glad she was to see me in London, and held out the child 
to be kissed. Iexplained my errand, and my unwillingness to come; 
saying I could venture to tell her all about it better than I could tell 
Sir Robert. 

She laughed merrily. ‘‘ He is not any more formidable than I 
am, Johnny; he is not the least bit so in the world. You shall see 
whether he is”—opening the door of the next room. ‘ Robert,” 
she called out in glee, ‘ Johnny Ludlow is here, and is saying you 
are an ogre. He wants to tell you something, and can’t pluck up 
courage to do it.” 

Sir Robert Tenby came in, the Zimes in his hand, and a smile on 
his face: the same kind, rugged, homely face that I knew well. He 
shook hands with me, asking if I wanted his interest to be made 
prime minister. 

And somehow, what with their kindness and their thorough, cor- 
dial homeliness, I lost my fears. In two minutes I had plunged into 
the tale, Sir Robert sitting near me with his elbow on the table, and 
Anne beside him, her quiet baby on her knee. 

*‘T thought it so great a pity, sir, that you should not hear about 
Mr. Lake : how hard he has worked for years, and what a good and 
self-denying man he is,” I concluded at last, after telling what Miss 
Deveen thought of him, and what Mrs. Topcroft said. ‘“‘ Not, of 
course, that I could presume to suggest such a thing, sir, as that you 
should bestow upon him the living—only to let you know there was 
a man so deserving, if—if it was not given already. It is said in the 
parish that the living is given.” 

“Is this Mr. Lake a good preacher ?” asked Sir Robert, when I 
paused. 

‘“‘ They say he is one of the best and most earnest of preachers, 
sir. I have not heard him; Mr. Selwyn generally preached.” 

‘* Does he know of your application to me?” 

“Why, no, Sir Robert, of course not! I could not have had the 
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face to tell anybody I as much as wished to make it. Except Mr. 
Brandon. I spoke to him because I wanted him to come instead 
of me.” 

Sir Robert smiled. ‘ And he would not come, I suppose ? ”j 

‘Oh dear, no: he asked me whether I thought we lived in 
Utopia. He said I might come if I chose—that what would be only 
laughed at in a silly boy like me, might be deemed impertinence in 
him,” 

The interview came to an end. Anne said she hoped I should 
dine with them while I was in town—and Mr. Brandon also, Sir 
Robert added ; and with that I came out. Came out just as wise as 
I had gone in; for never a word of hope did Sir Robert give. For 
all he intimated to the contrary, the living might be already in the 
hands of the Canon of St. Paul’s. 

Two events happened the next day, Saturday. The funeral of 
the rector, and the departure of Miss Cattledon for Chelmsford, in 
Essex. An aunt of hers who lived there was taken dangerously ill, 
and sent for her by telegram. Mr. Brandon came up to dine with 
us in the evening But that’s neither here nor there. 








III. 


I saT in Miss Deveen’s pew at church with herself on the Sunday 
morning ; she wore black silk out of respect to the late rector. Mr. 
Lake and the young deacon, who had a luxuriant crop of yellow hair, 
had put on black gloves. The church was full; all the world and 
his wife seemed to have come to it ; and the parsons’ surplices stood 
on end with starch. 

Mr. Lake was in the reading-desk ; it caused, I think, some sur- 
prise—could that yellow-haired nonentity of a young dandy be going 
to preach? He stood at the communion-table, looking interesting, 
and evidently suffering from a frightful cold: which cold, as we found 
later, was the reason that Mr. Lake took nearly all the service himself. 

What a contrast they were! The simpering, empty-faced young 
deacon, who was tall and slender as a lamp-post, and had really not 
much more brains than one; and the thoughtful, earnest, middle- 
aged priest, with the sad look on his gentle face. Nothing could be 
more impressive than his reading of the prayers; they were prayed, 
not read: and his voice was one of those persuasive, musical voices 
you don’t often hear. That other young man’s was gruff as a 
raven’s to-day, coming up from his chest in gasps, like puffs from 
a small steam-engine. If Sir Robert Tenby could but hear this 
reading ! I sighed, as Mr. Lake went through the Litany. 

Hardly had the thought crossed my mind, when some commotion 
in the church caused most of us to turn round: a lady was fainting. 
But for that, I might never have seen what I did see. In the next 
pew, right behind ours, sat Sir Robert and Lady Tenby. So surprised 
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was I that I could not for the moment believe my eyes, and simply 
stared at them. Anne caught the look, and smiled at me. 

Was it agood omen? I took it tobe one. If Sir Robert had no 
thought of Mr. Lake, or if the living was already given to that canon, 
why should he have come all this way to hear him? I recalled the 
Sunday, years ago now, when Sir Robert had sat in his own pew at 
Timberdale, listening attentively to Herbert Tanerton’s reading and 
preaching, deliberating within his mind—I know I thought so then— 
whether he should bestow upon him the living of Timberdale, or 
not; whether Herbert was worthy of it. Sir Robert did give it to 
him: and I somehow took it for an earnest that he might give this 
one to Mr. Lake. 

Meanwhile Mr. Lake ascended the pulpit stairs in his black gown, 
and began his sermon: supremely unconscious that the patron of the 
church was just in front of him, looking and listening. Nobody 
present knew Sir Robert and Lady Tenby. 

You should have heard that sermon: all its earnest eloquence, 
its sound piety, its practical application, and its quiet, impressive 
delivery. It was not exactly a funeral sermon; but when he spoke 
of the late rector, who had been so unexpectedly taken away, and 
whose place in this world could know him no more, hardly a dry eye 
was in the church: and if he himself had not once or twice paused 
to call up his equanimity, his own eyes would not have been dry, 
either. I was glad Sir Robert heard it. It was a sermon to be re- 
membered for all time. 

Miss Deveen waited in her pew until the people had mostly gone ; 
she did not like being in a crowd. The Tenbys waited also. In the 
porch Anne put her hand upon my arm, speaking in a whisper. 

‘‘ That is Miss Deveen, I suppose, Johnny? What a nice face 
she has !—What a fine, handsome woman she is! How good she 
looks !” 

‘She is good; very. I wish I might introduce her to you.” 

‘‘ That’s just what I was going to ask you to do, Johnny. My 
husband would like to speak with her.” 

I did it outside in the churchyard. After speaking together for a 
minute or two, Miss Deveen invited them to step into her house, 
pointing to it that they might see it wasclose by. Sir Robert walked 
on by her side, I behind with Anne. An open carriage was pacing 
in the road, the servants wearing the Tenby livery: people turned 
to look at it, wondering whose grand carriage it was. As we went 
slowly onwards Mr. Lake overtook us. He did not stop, only lifted 
his hat to Miss Deveen in passing: but she arrested him to ask after 
Mrs. Selwyn. 

‘Oh, she is very ill, very sad,” he answered, in a tone as if the 
sorrow were his own. ‘And at present I fear there’s nothing for her 
but to bear; to bear as she best may: not yet can she open her 
heart to consolation.” 
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Miss Deveen said no more, and he walked on. It struck me she 
had only stopped him that Sir Robert might see him face to face. 
Being a shrewd woman, it could not be but that she argued good 
from this unexpected visit. And she knew I had been to them. 

They would not stay to take lunch ; which was on the table when 
we went in. Anne said she must get home to her baby: not the 
young shaver I saw; a little girl a month or two old. Sir Robert 
spared a few minutes to shut himself up in the drawing-room with 
Miss Deveen ; and then the carriage whirled them off. 

**T hope he was asking you about Mr. Lake ?” I said impulsively. 

*‘ That is just what he was asking, Johnny,” replied Miss Deveen. 
‘He came here this morning, intending to question me. He is very 
favourably impressed with William Lake; I can see that: and he 
said he had never heard a better sermon, rarely one as good.” 

‘I daresay that canon of St. Paul’s is all an invention! Perhaps 
Mrs, Jonas went to sleep and dreamt it.” 

‘It is certainly not fact,” laughed Miss Deveen. ‘Sir Robert 
tells me he does not as much as know any one of the canons by 
sight.” 

** He did not tell you he should give it to Mr. Lake?” 

**No, Johnny: neither did he give me any grounds for supposing 
that he would. He is a very cautious man; I can see that; con- 
scientiously wishing to do right, and act for the best. We must say 
nothing of this abroad, remember.” 


The Reverend William Lake sat down to his breakfast on Monday 
morning, as the clock was striking half-past nine. He had been 
called out to bavtise a sick baby and pray by its dying mother. Pour- 
ing himself cu: a cup of tea, buttering his first slice of dry toast, and 
cracking his egg, for that’s what his breakfast consisted of, he took 
up a letter lying on the table, which had come by the morning post. 
Opening it presently, he found it to contain a request from Sir Robert 
Tenby that he would call upon him that morning at eleven o'clock, 
in Upper Brook Street. 

‘Sir Robert Tenby cannot know of our daily service,” thought 
the clergyman, after reading the note twice over, and wondering 
what he was wanted for; he having no knowledge of the tide of 
affairs: no more notion that Sir Robert had been at the church the 
previous day than that the man in the moon was there. “I must 
ask Chisholm to take the service this morning.” 

Accordingly, his breakfast over, and a sprucer coat put on, he went 
to the deacon’s lodgings—handsome rooms in a good house. That 
young divine was just beginning breakfast, the table being laid with 
toasted ham and poached eggs, and potted meats, and hot, buttered 
muffins, and all kinds of nice things, presenting a contrast to the 
frugal one Mr. Lake had just got up from. 

“ Took an extra snooze in bed to nurse myself,” cried the young 
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man, in semi-apology for the lateness of the meal, as he poured out 
a frothing cup of chocolate. ‘ My cold ?—oh, it’s better.” 

*‘T am glad of that,” said Mr. Lake. ‘I want you to take the 
service this morning.” 

‘What, do it all!” 

“If you will be so good. I have got a note here from Sir Robert 
Tenby, asking me to call upon him at eleven o’clock. I can’t think 
what he wants.” 

“Sir Robert Tenby? That’s the patron! Oh, I daresay it’s only 
to talk about the Selwyns ; or to tell you to take the duty until some- 
body’s appointed to the living.” 

** Ay,” replied Mr. Lake. And he had no other thought, no idea 
of self-benefit, when he started off to walk to Upper Brook Street. 

An hour later, seated in Sir Robert’s library, enlightenment came 
to him. After talking with him for some time, questioning him of his 
church views and principles, hearing somewhat of his past career and 
of what he had formerly done at Cambridge, to all of which he gave 
answers that were especially pleasing to the patron’s ear, Sir Robert 
imparted to him the astounding fact that he—/e/—was to be the 
new rector. 

William Lake sat, the picture of astonishment, wondering whether 
his ears were playing him false. 

“ 7 /” he exclaimed, scarcely above his breath. ‘I never thought 
of myself. I can hardly believe—believe—pardon me, Sir Robert— 
is there no mistake ? ” 

“No mistake so far as I am concerned,” replied Sir Robert, sup- 
pressing a smile. ‘I have heard of your many years’ services at St. 
Matthew’s, and of your worth. I do not think I could bestow it 
upon one who deserves it better than you—if as well. The living is 
yours, if you will accept it.” 

** You are very kind, sir,” gasped the curate, not in the least re- 
covering his senses. ‘‘ May I presume to ask who it is that has been 
so kind as to speak of me?” 

“The person from whom I first heard of you was young Johnny 
Ludlow,” smiled Sir Robert. ‘Mr. Johnny presented himself to me 
here last Friday, in a state of inward commotion, not having been 
able to get anybody else to come, evidently thinking, though not say- 
ing, that I should commit an act of singular injustice if the living did 
not find its way to one who, by dint of his hard and earnest work, so 
richly deserved it.” 

The tears stood in William Lake’s eyes. ‘I can only thank you, 
sir, truly and fervently. I have no other means of testifying my 
gratitude—save by striving ever to do my duty untiringly, under my 
Lord and Master.” 

“IT am sure you will do it,” spoke Sir Robert, impulsively—and he 
was not a man of impulse in general. ‘ You are not a married man, 
I believe ?” 
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A faint red light came into the curate’s cheeks. ‘‘ I have not had 
the means to marry, Sir Robert. It has seemed to me, until this 
morning, that I never should have them.” 

“Well, you can marry now,” was the laughing rejoinder ; “I dare- 
say you will.” And the faint light deepened to two scarlet spots, as 
the curate heard it. 

“Shall you give him the living, Robert?” asked Anne, when Mr. 
Lake had departed. 

‘* Yes, love.” 


And if the reader has patience to wait until next month, he will 
hear what came of it all. Jounny Luptow 


CONFIDENCE. 
(Zranslated from Fuste Ollivier.) 


BirD among the mountains winging 
To blue heights by men unknown, 
In the bare rock’s shelter clinging, 
Where the storm-winds ceaseless moan— 
Dare you face the tempest sweeping 
Round this rugged, rocky crest >— 
W anderer, in our Father’s keeping, 
Frailest, feeblest, safely rest :” 


_ Flower, upon the mountains growing, 

’Mid the everlasting snow, 

Whence the streamlet, silver flowing, 
Seeks the village far below— 

Round your home grim winter, creeping, 
Surely hovers ever near P— 

“‘ Wanderer, in our Father’s keeping, 
There is nothing left to fear!” 


Shepherd boy, the mountains ranging, 
King of all this barren land, 
As you climb, the prospect changing 
Barer grows on either hand! 
“ Sir, Heaven have you in its keeping 
Life, they say, is hardly trod, 
But, contented, waking, sleeping, 
As for me, I trust in God!” 
G, B, Stuart. 
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CEDIPUS AND LEAR. 
By Mrs, JEROME MERCIER. 


NDER the clear heaven of Greece stands a temple whose 
clean-cut forms all indicate repose. The erect lines of the 
columns are finished by the architrave, which rests on them as the 
calm evening rests on the well-spent day. There is an end—a 
completion. 

Under our cloudy skies let us observe a cathedral, which in 
every part, from base to pinnacle, speaks of aspiration, of incom- 
pleteness, of something dreamed of beyond that which the artist 
hand could fashion. The columns send an upward thought in the 
vaulting arch; the pointed arch presupposes a circle out of sight, 
and beyond stretch the wonders of the fretted roof; and higher still, 
the heaven-pointing finger of the spire tells that the idea of the 
maker came not from earth, andis, as it were, an enigmatic poem 
whose solution is on high. 

The Greek philosophy, the Christian religion, have informed the 
art of these nations, and the variety which we observe in their archi- 
tecture is reproduced in their literature. In the Greek tragedy we 
have a sense of stern calm, of destiny, against which there is no 
appeal, and of an inner force to endure that destiny with patience. 
This spirit it is—to put aside the intense beauty of the language— 
which makes the classics so valuable an element in study. It gives 
te our youth, overwrvugnt with the feverish life of our own days, a 
taste of the restful and deliberate life of old, a momentary draught 
of Lethe. 

The Greek plays give us time to think; they lay on the mind a 
weight of awe in the conscious presence of a power that overmasters 
our humanity in its outward circumstances; yet is there elevation in 
the added perception that in humanity lies another force which 
cannot be mastered. It is Prometheus against Jove; and in spite 
of all his sufferings we cannot but own Prometheus for the conqueror. 

In the modern tragedy there is no such calm; the weight of 
destiny is not there to keep the other passions in subjection. The 
Christian truth that Humanity has been elevated by its union with 
Divinity, gives the passions another part to play. It is by them 
and through them, when under the guiding rule of Providence, that 
the being is led to something greater and more pure. Hence arise 
manifold complications ; the simplicity of the older plot is laid aside; 
two or more plots are interwoven, like the tracery of a Gothic 
window, in confused harmony. In the classic play the hero is 
Destiny ; in the modern, it is the God-led Man. 
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To verify these assertions, let us turn to the two masterpieces of 
tragedy, ancient and modern—the Cidipus Coloneus of Sophocles, 
the Lear of Shakespeare. The similarity of circumstances would 
seem strange, were it not for the obvious propriety of such circum- 
stances to educe the deepest sympathy. Familiar as my readers 
must be with both the plots, they may forgive the rapid reproduc- 
tion of one that we may have an opportunity to “look upon this 
picture and on this.” 

It is the Colonean plain, birthplace of Sophocles himself. Within 
sight rise the temples and towers of Athens: but here are calm and 
shade, and a grove of bay, olive, and vine, musical with the notes of 
the nightingale. Yet there is a solemnity in the shades, for they are 
sacred and untrodden: “ the awful goddesses possess them, daugh- 
ters of Earth and Darkness.” 

Along the high road which passes near the grove, come two 
forms : a man, prematurely old, in a beggar’s dress, yet kingly— 


** His hair 
Streams like a meteor to the troubled air.” 


He walks, though majestically, yet with pain ; not only from a lame- 
ness of the feet, but from the want of light to guide him—for he is 
blind, and blind with a shocking blindness, His eyes are not; two 
dreadful cavities remain where once they were. Their place is sup- 
plied by the bright, soft eyes of the girl on whose shoulder he leans ; 
a maiden in the prime of her youth, beautiful with an unearthly 
beauty, with tender self-forgetting love and the steadfastness of a 
faithful soul. It is Antigone. 

Gently, she seats her father on a stone beneath the shadow of the 
sacred trees, and presently a passer-by warns them anxiously to 
remove, lest the. Eumenidz be angered. But C&dipus, at once their 
victim and their votary, he who has borne their vengeance and seeks 
their aid to further his own, has no fear of them. ll earthly sorrow 
has befallen him, the worst of sorrow; unwittingly the Fates have 
led him into crime. He, a good man, desirous of being and doing 
good, finds himself guilty of the death of his father, the dishonour 
and death of his mother. This is the weight of misery under which 
he groans, and his only consolation is his Antigone. 

He remains sitting, a suppliant of the dreaded goddesses, and 
summons to his presence Theseus, the Athenian king, to whom he 
solemnly gives, in return for promised defence and hospitality, his 
wretched body, whose burial-place is fated to bring good fortune. 
Theseus, a noble figure, inspired by noble purpose, accepts the gift 
and its conditions, and the chorus breaks in with praises of the plain 
where the poet had his birth, of its narcissi with their beauteous 
clusters, of its golden saffron, and sleepless founts, and of its sacred 
and fruitful olive. 

But hardly has their song ceased, ending the one ray of brightness 
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on the dark path of Gidipus, than a new danger comes to threaten 
him. Antigone announces the approach of their kinsman Creon, 
sometime ruler of Thebes, by whose will CEdipus was exiled from his 
home, but now greedy for the divinely-promised boon of his poor 
mortal body. Theseus has retired to complete a sacrifice, and Creon, 
first vainly trying persuasion, next tries force. The blind king’s 
second daughter, Ismene, has joined the little party, coming in haste 
on her Sicilian steed, the Thessalian cap shielding her from the sun. 
She has brought sad tidings of the disunion between her brothers, 
struggling for the Theban crown. And now Creon bids his men to 
seize Ismene, who is offering in the grove libations to the goddesses ; 
and then he himself lays his hands on Antigone. This is, perhaps, 
the sole point in the tragedy where the feelings which moisten the 
eye are touched. Those which have been hitherto and are hereafter 
moved bring thoughts which lie ‘too deep for tears.” But here, 
the picture of the old blind man, vainly stretching out his empty 
arms, calling with a voice of agony for Antigone to touch him, and 
her despairing cry, ‘I cannot,” move all the founts of pity in us. 
Antigone is gone ; CEdipus scarcely hears the taunts of Creon, who, 
refusing to restore the girls at the entreaty of the chorus, further 
threatens an insult to the state of Athens by forcibly carrying away 
the blind king himself. 

But Theseus returns at the cry of his insulted people, and proves 
that his promise was faithfully given. The children are restored to 
their father’s arms: Antigone sends her loving voice before her to 
announce her coming to the parent who cannot see her approach, 
and (Edipus, with a sad prophetic joy, exclaims : 


*¢ What most I love, I clasp: nor can I be 
In death unhappy if ye stand by me.” 


An interlude occurs showing—true to nature—the self-will and 
obstinacy which were ever the bane of (Eédipus, unsoftened by 
sorrow or coming death. His son Polynices implores his father’s 
aid in his approaching struggle for the crown—Fate having pro- 
mised victory to the side favoured by CEdipus. Perhaps no passage 
in literature, except the imprecations of Lear on his unnatural 
daughters, can be compared to the denunciation of Gidipus on the 
son who, when in power, banished his own father, and his prophecy 
that he and his brother should die by each other’s hand in the 
coming struggle. It is the fulfilment of this prophecy which, more 
even than her filial faith, has given Antigone her undying renown as 
the honourer of her brothers’ corpses in the face of the utmost danger. 

And now, Polynices having gone away, weeping selfish tears, the 
climax of the play approaches—the last scene in the life of C£dipus, 
than which, I dare to say, nothing has been conceived more sub- 
lime, more overpoweringly grand. In the realm of truth, the transit 
of Moses was more lonely, the transit of Elijah more tremendous ; 
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but in the realm of fiction, no scene approaches the transit of 
CEdipus for both qualities combined. 

The old man rises; he calls on Theseus and his daughters, but 
these no longer lead him. He leads the way, feeling a Divine Hand 
guiding him on to the destined place of his death. Into the silent 
shades of the sacred grove he leads the three; the rest is hidden. 

The chorus remains, imploring for him that the gods will give 
him a painless end, and a messenger, entering, brings the news that 
CEdipus is gone. Standing near a cave where aforetime Theseus 
had parted from his ill-fated friend Pirithous, claimed by the 
powers of darkness, the aged monarch calls on his daughters to 
prepare his body for the grave ; and then, clasping his hands above 
the heads of the weeping girls, he utters a blessing on them. But 
a solemn voice calls awfully: ‘‘ Ho, C&dipus, why linger we?” 
and then, bidding farewell to the maidens, to whom Theseus pro- 
mises protection, he is ready. The king alone remains. The 
end is silence. When the girls and the messenger look back, 
CEdipus is not, and the king is shading his eyes as from some light 
too awful for mortal vision. 

Now with this drama compare our English Lear. 

It is needless to recount in detail the story which we cannot have 
forgotten. The first point of difference which strikes us is the 
extreme simplicity of the Greek play, the absolute preservation of the 
unities. Although our sympathies are fully aroused, it is by the poet’s 
art alone, unaided by scenery. One spot suffices for the locality of 
the drama: one day for its supposed duration. 

In Lear, see how we change from the royal palace to Glo’ster’s. 
castle, to the Duke of Albany’s, to a heath, to the country near 
Dover, reverting from time to time to the former places. 

Then note in CEdipus the simplicity of plot—no plot at all 
according to our modern ideas, but rather one long scene; whereas 
in Lear we have two plots, both complex, and interwoven, as I said, 
like tracery. There is Glo’ster, whose pleasant vices have become 
instruments to plague him, suffering from the duplicity of his son : 
there the aged king, whose wilful, hot, proud, yet generous nature 
prepares the way for his daughter’s cruelty, yet engages all our 
sympathy in his sufferings. Then the tender love of Cordelia, 
opposed to her sister’s hardness, and their rivalries in love and hate, 
make a sort of third intrigue, co-acting with the former. Nor are 
either of these plots simple: each in itself is complicated by the 
mingled passions of every character, good and bad united, as in life, 
and tending to ultimate good or evil as the heart will or will not 
follow the Divine impulse. Though there is no religion in the play 
properly so called, and it is implied that the king and his followers 
were still heathens, the Christianity of Shakespeare’s day informs 
the whole. There is throughout a recognition of a higher spirit 
overruling all, and the lesson is strongly impressed on us that if man 
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will but follow, however feebly, where his Maker leads, all things 
shall work together for good to him. So with Glo’ster. His 
bitter trials, the loss of his eyes, the treachery of Edmund, all 
lead his nature to a higher level: he sees his own folly, his Edgar’s 
virtue, and we know that at the end of the drama a better 
Glo’ster is before us than he with whom it opens. It is the 
same with Lear. The words, “Take physic, Pomp,” are, as it 
were, the motto of his part. Pride has been the real evil at the 
-root of his sorrows, and we feel that his afflictions are all physic 
to expurgate this evil. The calm of Sophocles is not here: the 
play becomes a very hysterica passio of piled-up griefs, which would 
be unendurable and have too little of the pleasure which Aristotle 
prescribes even in tragedy, were it not for the sense we have through- 
out that the spirit of the king is being purified for a happier future. 
At first we feel more anger than love for him, as he curses and exiles 
his sweet child, 47s Antigone; but when we see him enter, his mad- 
ness crushed out by the agony of sorrow, bearing her dead body, 
believing against hope in a breath to stain the mirror which he has 
held to her lips, our reverence and pity proclaim him a nobler king 
than before, and we eagerly hail the compensating frenzy which 
makes him die of joy in the belief that Cordelia still breathes. 

In Cdipus there is no such aim. The monarch is not tamed and 
humanised by grief; his dying curse upon his son has no sign of 
remorse. We do not feel that he is rising to the level of greater 
spirits with whom his is to mingle in the shades. What we feel 
throughout is a calm conviction that a man, in himself noble and 
virtuous, can suffer no degradation even from the enmity of the 
gods. It is the struggle of grand humanity with fate, and the former 
is victorious. 

Two such great works, so alike, yet so different; each showing 
an aged father and king, blessed in the love of one perfect child— 
the broken strength of the one leaning most touchingly on the ten- 
derness of the other; the woes from false friends and from unde- 
served misfortunes ; yet the spirit of the two so diverse ; these can be 
compared ; but the palm can scarcely be given to either. If the last 
scene appears the grander in CEdipus, the mystic disappearance of 
the blind king impressing us with an awe which the wholesale 
slaughter in Lear converts. into a certain dissatisfaction, this is, per- 
haps, the only point in which such comparison can be made. 

Reverting to our first figure, the simplicity of the Greek drama 
satisfies us with the sense of rest, of completion, of approval of that 
unconquerable dignity in manhood which reflects a lustre on our own 
humanity. On the other hand, the English play, like the English 
cathedral, charms and occupies our souls in unravelling so many 
lines combined in one exquisitely intricate web, the whole leading 
our thoughts through its beautiful complexities to a vision of holy 
calm above. 
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] AM a confirmed old bachelor, as much as my sister—my dear 

companion and housekeeper—is a confirmed old maid. Our 
days have reached nearly to the allotted span of life, and the greater 
number of these have been passed in our little home in the dingy 
city, where I have practised as a lawyer for so many years. We 
have lived there so long that it has become almost part of ourselves. 
It is the place that saw my first client, and, better still, my first fee— 
small in amount, yet, oh, how sweet! and it is the place where I 
have scored my successes and striven to obliterate my defeats. 

The whole of the ground floor is given up to business; tape and 
musty parchment reign paramount; but the three upper stories we 
rétain for our private use. Others with increasing riches have moved 
westward, but we cling to our city home. We are wedded to the 
noisy bustle of the streets, the deep tones of St. Paul’s marking the 
rapid progress of Time—and, like true-born Cockneys, we should miss 
the merry peal from the lofty steeple of our own Bow Church trium- 
phantly lording it over the ancient Ward of Chepe. 

Some seven years back Sir Rupert Marsland, an old client of mine, 
died, leaving his only child—a daughter—to my care. By his will 
he left Marsland Grange and everything of which he was possessed to 
his daughter. The will had been made shortly after her birth had 
left him a heart-broken widower. To drown his grief he plunged 
into the wildest scenes of-dissipation, deeply mortgaging his beautiful 
estate to meet the demands such endless and costly extravagance 
entailed upon him, 

Upon examining Sir Rupert’s papers I found there was nothing 
but a proud old name for the orphan girl to inherit. The time-worn 
Grange and beautiful park, with its kingly oaks and spreading avenues 
—the home of the Marslands long before the Norman William 
usurped poor Harold’s throne—would have to be sold to pay the old 
man’s debts. I struggled hard to avoid a sale; I had to give way in 
the end, and the home of centuries seemed doomed to fall beneath 
the hammer. 

Ethel Marsland, soon after her father’s death, came to reside with 
us. She was a tall, elegant girl, with a fair, oval face. The nose was 
rather long and inclined to be straight—its stiffness being redeemed 
by the finely curving nostrils. The eyebrows were well-formed and 
boldly rounded, forming almost complete arches over the large hazel 
eyes, giving to the face a trustful, innocent expression. Delicate 
cherry lips, dimpled at their corners—the upper one shaped like a 
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Cupid’s bow—and soft, wavy brown hair, threaded with a golden 
glint, completed a face which was almost childlike in its purity. 

I shrank from the painful task of awakening to the stern reality of 
life the poor girl thrown homeless and penniless upon the mercies 
of a cold calculating world, before she had numbered seventeen years. 
Our home was open to her, and my sister and myself were more than 
willing to take the part of parents to the orphaned girl. But would 
this make amends to her for her cruel loss p—a loss which told her 
that she, the last of her race, must yield the home of her fathers to 
some stranger, who, deficient in sympathy with the traditions of the 
past, perhaps would see no fault in allowing the hand of the renovator 
to efface the records, teeming with legendary lore, of those who had 
been, but now were not. 

It was a dreary November evening, and the sound of the wind and 
driving sleet without made the drawn curtains and piled-up fire seem 
the cosier by the contrast. A long day’s work had tired me, and, in 
dressing-gown and slippers, I was enjoying the luxury of a quiet pipe 
and a chat with an old friend. 

Thad known Cuthbert Heriston since he was quite a boy. He was 
the sole representative of the great firm of ‘‘ Cuthbert Heriston and 
Co.,” East India merchants, and, as such, the owner of great wealth. 
He had startled me by asking my permission to woo Ethel for his 
wife. I looked at his grave face and thought of his forty years. 
Hitherto untouched by woman’s love, I dreaded the ripened pas- 
sionate strength of such feelings now that he had attained his prime. 
A carefully-lived youth had enabled him not only to preserve, but to 
increase his good looks ; I was fain to admit that, despite his age, in 
appearance at least he would be a husband of whom any woman 
might justly feel proud. The beautiful curve of his noble head with 
its wealth of black waving hair—the rich, warm-tinted olive com- 
plexion and crisply curling beard were more like the attributes of an 
Assyrian warrior than those of a peaceful London merchant. 

But would his manly beauty compensate for the twenty-three years 
difference between their ages? It would be more like father and 
daughter than husband and wife. This was the sole objection that I 
had to his proposals. His character I knew to be unimpeachable, 
and in the matter of settlements he was everything that could be 
expected. He offered to purchase the old Grange, and, freeing it . 


from its encumbrances, settle it unconditionally upon Ethel. 


‘Let me speak to her—in your presence,” he pleaded. ‘TI ask 
no more. If she refuses me I must bear it; but it will be hard.” I 
was moved by the warm, eager tones of the hitherto reserved and 
silent man: but love is of such omnipotence that it is not always 
safe to say him nay. If he cannot get in at the door he will jump 
in through the window. 

I thought it best that Ethel should answer for herself, so I rang 
the bell and requested Martha, our old servant, to send her to me. 
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We neither of us spoke during the few minutes that elapsed before 
we heard her footsteps. Very beautiful she looked as she entered the 
room. Her black mourning dress, utterly devoid of ornament, fitted 
tightly to the figure. Its severe simplicity suited her classic beauty 
—the black colour bringing out in strong relief the delicate fairness 
of her complexion. Her soft eyes were still tremulous with the grief 
to which she had given way on learning that the Grange would have 
to be sold: for I had cowardly deputed to my sister the task of telling 
her the bitter truth. 

Cuthbert rose as she approached, and placed a chair for her at 
the side of the fire, facing me, while he stood between us, one hand 
nervously resting on the table. Accepting the proffered seat, Ethel 
folded her delicate hands in her lap, and quietly waited for me to 
explain for what purpose I had sent for her. 

In as few words as possible I unfolded to her Cuthbert’s proposals, 
concluding with his generous offer to pay her father’s debts and 
settle her old home on her unconditionally. It sounded as if I 
were Offering her a bribe. I stammered and hesitated a little while 
speaking. It was unpleasant, but I did not feel that I should have 
been justified in concealing it from her. It formed part of Cuth- 
bert’s offer. 

For a few moments she sat quite still, with her eyes cast down. I 
was beginning to fear that she had not understood me, and that I 
should have to commence my task again, but my apprehensions were 
relieved. Slowly raising her tear-swollen eyelids, while a faint flush 
suffused her pale cheeks, she looked at Cuthbert, and in a dreamy, 
measured voice said, a; if she were repeating some assertion to her- 
self that she half questioned :— 

‘And Marsland shall not be sold ?” 

Cuthbert winced at her calm, calculating tone. 

** And Marsland shall not be sold,” he replied, in a slightly dis- 
appointed voice. 

He moved from his place till he stood facing her, and, in rapid, 
passionate words, as if his very soul was speaking, addressed her. 

** Ethel,” he pleaded, ‘‘ what can I do, or say, to win your love? 
I can offer you an unstained name, a home—your father’s home— 
and wealth ; but do not accept me for these. Take me for love of 
myself. Say that you love me—that you will love me.” 

There was an agonised pathos in his voice which somewhat sur- 
prised me. I could scarcely recognise the calm, prosaic man of 
business in the impassioned lover pleading so earnestly, as if for life. 
** Do not think of the years between us,” he continued, ‘‘ my love 
can span them.” He paused at a loss for words, his depth of 
feeling stifling his utterance. 

I watched Ethel curiously. Hitherto she had sat apparently un- 
moved. Her nature was too childlike to suppose her guilty of 
coquetry. It was more likely ignorance of love which caused her 
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immobility. We were silent for a few moments, and then she spoke, 
in a slightly faltering voice. 

“You give me everything, Mr. Heriston,” she said. ‘TI have 
nothing to give you—but myself,” she added, doubtfully. 

** Yourself?” he cried; ‘I ask for nothing else. Give me that, 
and I am more than content. Say it again. Repeat these words 
after me: ‘I will be your wife, Cuthbert,’ and he glanced eagerly at 
her. 

Low, but distinct, the longed-for words came. ‘I will be your 
wife—Cuthbert.” 

‘** My wife!” he re-echoed, in a voice of indescribable joy. ‘ My 
darling !” and he held out his arms towards her. She placed her 
two hands in his. He grasped them quickly, and drew her towards 
him as if he would crush her to his heart ; but something indefinable 
—perhaps the absence of all passion from her surprised, innocent 
gaze—stopped him. A saddened, subdued expression spread over 
his face, banishing its rapturous brightness, as, checking the impulse, 
he raised her hands, and bowing his shapely head with manly cour- 
tesy, he pressed them to his passionate lips. 

And thus they plighted their troth—the lovers’ kiss sealing life’s 
most important contract. For joy, or woe? Who could say? 


it. 


FIvE summers had come and gone since Cuthbert Heriston and 
Ethel Marsland, standing in the quaint old city church, had become 
one. The wedding, by Ethel’s own desire, was very quiet. No 
friend was present save my sister and myself. A holy building—a 
few solemn words—and a tiny circlet of gold—a few scratches of the 
pen—and all was over. A new life had begun. 

It was again dreary November. Thecurtains were drawn, and the 
merry flames went crackling up the chimney. The kettle was sing- 
ing a weird melody, and old Tom sits blinking his eyes in the cheerful 
light, contentedly purring. 

‘* What a terrible night!” exclaimed Mary, pausing in her pleasant 
occupation of buttering the muffins, to listen to the blast which shook 
the house and to the pelting of the rain. ‘I don’t remember such 
a night since Ethel and Cuthbert were engaged. What a strange 
thing that we never hear from them now! It is more than six 
months since Ethel wrote. You may be very wise, John,” she con- 
tinued, with sisterly criticism, ‘‘ but I think it would have been better 
to have had a little less wisdom once. I don’t think there is much 
happiness to spare in that home. Nor is it to be wondered at. A 
cold, grave, reserved man such as Cuthbert Heriston to marry that 
child! He is old enough to be her father.” 

I was about to defend myself against this accusation, but was 
stopped by a loud ringing of the bell. ‘‘ Who can that be?” cried 
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Mary, dropping the knife in her astonishment ; for an evening visitor 
was arare event with us. She opened the door and walked to the 
head of the staircase to listen. ‘‘ John, John,” she called out as she 
hurried down the stairs, ‘Cuthbert Heriston, as I’m a living 
woman !” 

I hastily followed her, to welcome our unexpected guest. ‘ Where 
is Ethel ?” I asked, as I warmly grasped his hand and assisted Martha 
to relieve him of his wet cloak and wraps. 

‘TI have left her at Marsland,” he replied—rather curtly I thought. 

Not liking to press the question, or to ask for explanations, I 
changed the subject, and we returned to the bright room and deserted 
tea-table. But, somehow, some unnatural constraint seemed to have 
fallen upon us. Some presage or shadow of evil had entered with 
the outside damp and misery and chilled our warmth. 

Cuthbert took the seat I placed for him in front of the fire and 
spread his hands to the warm blaze. We sat in silence while Mary 
was directing Martha to put something on the table more substantial 
than muffins. I looked at Cuthbert, and was shocked at his altered 
appearance. The jet black hair was plentifully streaked with grey. 
But it was not the changed hair which troubled me. The great 
change was in the face. The cheeks were drawn and hollow—as if 
by mental suffering—and the eyes were sunk and had dark rims 
round them. He seemed annoyed at being so closely observed. 
Turning to me abruptly, he said in a sharp voice: 

** How long will it take you to prepare a deed of separation ? ” 

* A deed of separation !—Heaven preserve us!” exclaimed Mary, 
in her surprise and agitation pouring the tea into the sugar basin 
instead of into the cup that Martha had just brought for Mr. 
Heriston. 

Without heeding Mary’s ‘exclamation, or waiting for my reply, 
Cuthbert rose from his seat, and placing his hands on the mantel- 
piece, leaned his forehead upon them so as to conceal his face. Ina 
low, husky voice, utterly unlike his full, rich baritone, he said: “ It 
is best that it should be so.” He spoke musingly, as if answering 
some mental reasoning, or thinking aloud, rather than addressing us. 
‘* T have tried to out-live my folly,” he went on. ‘I was mad to sup- 
pose that a child—innocent of the world and life—could love as I 
would have a wife to love. It was my own fault. I bought her with 
Marsland.” His tone grew very bitter here. ‘‘ Well—she has blighted 
my life, but she may retain the price. She shall have Marsland and 
all I have for herself and our—our boy.” 

His voice was agitated as he referred to their only child—then 
about three years of age. Conquering, with an effort, his emotion, 
he raised his head, and in calmer tones explained that he intended 
leaving England, and as he contemplated never returning, he wished 
to appoint me his son’s guardian and trustee of all his property, for 
the lad’s benefit and that of his mother. 
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Mary waited till he had ceased speaking. Pushing the tea-tray 
from her, she rose from her seat and went to his side. Placing her 
hands on his arm with a loving gesture, and a tear dimming her bright 
black eyes, she said, gravely, ‘‘ Cuthbert, what is this you are about to 
do? Do you fully realise the seriousness of the step you meditate 
taking?” And then, with tender, loving words, she besought him 
to explain his conduct—soothing him as she would a heart-broken 
child. He listened to her quietly as she continued. 

‘You have told us nothing that can justify you in leaving your 
wife. You seem to fancy that she has no love for you—how do you 
know it? Have you ever really sought her love? You are so cold 
and reserved, and she is so young, poor dear, that she may not 
understand you. I have known you since you were as high as 
this table, and can answer for the warmth of a loving heart; but 
it is very sensitive. Like the snail, it is but too ready to shut itself 
up in its shell, Go back to your wife; take her to your arms and 
pillow her head upon your breast. Her love will soon thaw the 
icy reserve of your heart, and set free the warm stream which is 
now imprisoned.” 

The unhappy man only shook his head despondingly. I saw that 
Mary was beginning to lose patience. Her voice grew sharp as she 
exclaimed : 

‘‘ T have no patience with such folly. You have no right to leave 
Ethel without a protector—even though you do think that she does 
not care for you. What is your wealth to her in comparison with 
the loss of a husband—and of a father to her boy?” 

He looked at her sadly as he answered: ‘‘ You have not heard all. 
I feel sure that she is innocent.” 

“Innocent !” interrupted Mary, with a gasp of astonishment. 

‘Yes, pray God she is—but—she loves another |” 

The words were shot out with a fierce energy of passion, and his 
handsome face flushed at the mention of his shame. 

** Loves another !” 

Mary repeated the words mechanically, trying to gather their 
meaning ; then, suddenly, as their import became clear to her, the 
valiant little woman started. Her eyes flashed, and she thrust out 
her hands, with dramatic action, as she cried in indignant tones, 
‘“‘ As I am a living woman, Cuthbert Heriston, it is false !” 

‘Gently, gently,” I cried soothingly. ‘Cuthbert would never 
bring so serious an accusation against his wife without some reason. 
I have very little doubt but that there has been some mistake which 
is capable of explanation.” 

‘‘ Explain that,” cried Cuthbert, curtly, throwing a small note on 
to the table. 

I took it up and opened it. The paper was strongly scented, and 
had a small gilt monogram in one corner. The handwriting was bold 
and flowing, the characters being formed in that dashing style adopted 
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as frequently by women as by men. I read the words slowly—to 
myself, and tried to keep all expression from my face ; for I felt that 
Cuthbert was closely watching me. The note was very short, and ran 
as follows :— 

** Monday night. 

** My ever loved one,—Drop me a line to say when old Grumps 
(your respected lord and master, I mean) will be out of the way. 
Au revoir, ma charmante, Till then 

*¢ Your own, ‘GEORGE REx.” 


I silently handed the letter to my sister, but, like a true woman, 
she pursed up her lips and told me to keep it to myself; it was not 
her habit to read other people’s letters without the owner’s permission; 
at which sisterly sneer I felt considerably snubbed. 

‘*Where did you find it ? who gave it to you?” she asked Cuth- 
bert. His cheeks flushed and he hesitated before he answered, but 
at last confessed that it had been brought to him by a discarded 
maid of his wife’s, who told him that she had found it in the pocket 
of an old dress her mistress had given to her. 

‘“‘ A mare’s nest,” remarked Mary, jumping to a conclusion, like the 
rest of her sex. Women generally, by a kind of instinct, manage to 
hit the right nail on the head. While the male mind is groping its 
way through a morass of logic, carefully testing each step, woman, 
with a hop, skip, and a jump, alights at the goal unexhausted and dry- 
shod. 

Our efforts to convince Cuthbert that this was the case proved 
futile. His determined, dogged nature had brooded over the 
grievance till it had become, if possible, more than real. He was 
willing to admit—despite the letter—that he had implicit faith in his 
wife’s innocency of conduct, in testimony of which he was prepared to 
leave her child with her; but he felt convinced that his presence was 
distasteful and a source of unhappiness to her, and had therefore re- 
solved on separation. Notwithstanding his pretended indifference 
about the letter, I could perceive that z¢ was the sting that was galling. 
Coupling it with his wife’s frequent tears and seeming coldness to- 
wards him, it was scarcely to be wondered at that he should have 
some suspicions. 

Not being able to leave my business, I wrote the next day to 
Ethel, inviting her and her little boy to come and stay with us. 
She accepted the invitation, and they were soon installed as our 
guests. The five years had ripened the beauty of the child-wife. 
The artless simplicity of the girl had merged in the steady self- 
possession of the matron, She greeted me somewhat nervously, and 
glanced anxiously round the room, as if expecting to see some one, 
giving a little sigh of disappointment at finding no one but Mary and 
myself, 

Mary generally takes time by the forelock; so, without any pre- 
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liminaries, she at once attacked Ethel upon the subject of her husband, 
and grew quite eloquent as she described the warmth of his love. A 
bright colour flushed the young wife’s cheeks. ‘Do you really 
think that he loves me?” she asked in an eager voice. Then hurriedly 
answering her own question, she continued in a saddened tone: 
** No—I am too young—but I do love him,” and she bowed her head 
over her child’s chestnut curls and wept passionately. The poor 
little fellow, alarmed at her grief, tried to pull her hands from her 
face. Finding his efforts ineffectual, he burst into tears and gave a 
loud cry for his father. As the word smote her ears Ethel angrily 
thrust the child from her lap. ‘You have no father, child,” she 
cried, clenching her hands. Her eyes flashed, but filled with 
tears, as she added, in a pained voice, ‘And I no husband. 
The love that belongs to your poor forsaken mother is given to 
another.” 

‘Oh, you wicked, ungrateful girl to dare to say such unfounded 
things of a father to his child!” cried Mary warmly, as she drew the 
weeping boy to her and tried to calm his grief. 

“Unfounded! Would that I could say so; but what can I think 
when I read this?” Ethel drew a half-sheet of blotting-paper from 
her pocket. ‘I found it in his study after he had left.” 

She handed it to me, bidding me hold it to the light. I did so, 
and recognised Cuthbert’s handwriting. It was the conclusion of a 
letter. It was impossible to decipher every word, but the following 
were very distinct :— 


*‘T shall be in London on Thursday . . . expect me about 
lunch time. Mrs. Heriston stays at Marsland. I enclose you a 
cheque for £50, payable to your order, to meet immediate expenses, 
hoping to hear that brighter days are in store. 

‘* Yours, ‘°C, HERISTON.” 


“Well,” I said, cautiously, ‘‘I do not see very much in this. It 
might have been written to a gentleman.” 

‘Is ‘Mrs. Sylvester, Post Office, Blackheath. To be left till 
called for,’ a gentleman ?” quietly asked Ethel, pointing to the words 
at the bottom of the page, evidently where the direction on the 
envelope had been blotted. 

** All very well,” I answered. ‘‘But how do you know that that 
letter was enclosed in the envelope bearing that address? He 
might have written more than one letter, and that address may refer 
to something very different.” 

“ True,” she replied, ‘“ and so, at first, I argued to myself; but all 
doubt is now dispelled, for I enquired at the bank and learnt that 
yesterday a young woman presented a cheque of my husband’s for 
#50, and that the name she signed on the back was ‘ Harriett 
Sylvester’ !” 
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I felt rather posed at this, and, I expect, must have looked so, for 
Mary, who had been impatiently fidgeting while I was reading the 
letter, exclaimed sharply : 

‘‘What a stupid you are, John! It is all stuff and nonsense!” 
Turning to Ethel, she continued : ‘‘ Take the advice of an old woman, 
my dear. Go to your husband—open your heart and tell him every- 
thing. You are a regular pair of geese. There is nothing that is not 
capable of explanation, and I’ll stake my word on Cuthbert’s honour. 
He may be queer tempered, but he’s a gentleman. What is the 
good of knocking your heads against a wall when the gate is standing 
ajar?” 

Mary’s arguments seemed to have some effect. At one time I 
thought Ethel’s pride was softening, but an unfortunate reference of 
mine to the letter which had been found in her old dress awoke an 
amount of obstinate resistance with which we were quite unable to 
cope. She proudly declined to give any explanation, and as Cuth- 
bert, when appealed to by me, also refused an explanation about 
Harriett Sylvester, our efforts to bring about a reconciliation came to 
a standstill. 

The green-eyed monster and his worthy relative, Pride, had 
taken possession of Marsland and its unhappy owners. Very reluc- 
tantly, I prepared the deed which was to separate those who, in the 
sight of God, had vowed to cleave together, for better, for worse, as 
long as life lasted. 


It was the last day of the year. The merry Yule-tide had passed 
by, robbed of its wonted brightness, for a cloud hung overus. The 
old year, with its burden of past joys and sorrows, was about to die. 

The deed I had prepared was a very simple one. A yearly sum of 
£800 was reserved to Cuthbert, and the rest of his wealth was settled 
on Ethel and her boy. I was to occupy the responsible position of 
guardian—a position I would have shirked could I have found any 
excuse for doing so. 

I felt very sad as the hands of the clock approached the hour of 
eight—the time fixed for Cuthbert to call and sign the deed. The 
parchment, with its stiff, formal writing, and large seals, was spread 
out on the table, and everything was in readiness for the finale to the 
short-lived marriage. As a last hope I had determined that the 
husband and wife should meet once again before parting, perhaps for 
ever—for on the morrow Cuthbert was to sail for the far West in a 
vain search for forgetfulness. 

Cuthbert, at last, was announced. He entered, clad in his travel- 
ling wraps, and, with his tall commanding stature, looking very manly. 
His handsome face was pale, and the stern features set with a look 
of rigid determination. After a few constrained words, of greeting, 
he took up a pen to sign the deed, excusing himself for his haste by 
explaining that he had but very little time to spare, as he had to 
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catch the nine o’clock train to Liverpool. Bidding him wait, I rang 
the bell twice, the signal for Mary to send Ethel to us. 

Trusting to Ethel’s ignorance of the law, I had made her believe 
that it was necessary that she should sign the deed in the presence of 
her husband. But for this stratagem I feel certain that she would 
have refused to meet him. 

In a few moments Ethel glided into the room. Cuthbert started 
at her—to him—unexpected appearance, for I had not told him that 
she would be present. Very pale and lovely she looked as, with 
stately grace, she slowly approached the table—acknowledging her 
husband’s presence by a slight inclination of her queenly head. Her 
soft wavy hair was brushed from the face and fastened at the back in 
a small coil. She had discarded all jewels and ornaments, simply 
retaining her wedding-ring. Afterwards, Mary told me that before 
she left her room she pulled it half off, but, suddenly checking her- 
self, had restored it to its place, saying: “No, my husband put it 
there, and there it shall remain till he removes it.” 

My heart beat hopefully as I observed that her dress was the same 
she had worn six years ago, when she had surrendered her life and 
happiness to Cuthbert’s keeping. The plain, well-fitting black dress 
—notwithstanding that it was somewhat old-fashioned—suited her 
marble paleness and statuesque beauty. 

I resolved to make a last appeal to their better feelings, and, in a 
few moving words, I did my best to arrest them from a step which I 


‘felt was the maddest folly. I was very much agitated as I entreated 


them, if not for their own sakes, at least for that of the little one 
who called them father and mother, to join hands again, and, letting 
the past bury the past, start anew in the battle of life, and by mutual 
concessions each one lend the other that loving support that even the 
strongest of us must, at times, require. 

Ethel seemed moved at my words. Her bosom heaved, and with 
difficulty she restrained her emotion. I watched Cuthbert anxiously. 


. The corners of his mouth twitched nervously, but he remained silent. 


Ethel raised her eyes pleadingly to his, and her lips slightly parted 
as if she were about to speak. One answering look and her arms 
would have been round him. Invain! He resolutely averted his 
face. A faint flush came into Ethel’s cheeks as:her spirit rose at this 
silent rejection of her appeal. Seizing the pen which Cuthbert had 
dropped when she entered the room, she dipped it into the ink, and, 
turning to me, asked, in firm, indignant tones, where she should sign 
the deed. Cuthbert still maintained silence. I held down the 
parchment and pointed to the place where she should sign. the.deed. 
Her pen was on the parchment, and she was preparing to follow my in- 
structions, when the door of the room slowly opened. She paused, 
and we all raised our eyes to ascertain the cause of the interruption. 
The door was now wide open, and—as in a frame, set off by the 
surrounding darkness—stood a little figure, clad in white. The tiny 
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feet, bare of covering, peeped out beneath the robe which was held 
up by the child’s hands, and the short chestnut curls swept back from 
the wistful cherub face in wavy billows. With shy looks the child 
advanced slowly into the room, till, raising his eyes, he caught sight 
of his mother. With a glad cry he ran to her and threw himself 
into herarms. Then—a bright look animating his pretty face—he 
called to his father. 

It was enough! Theice was broken. Love was triumphant, and 
Pride—the destroyer of the peace of so many homes—defeated. 
Cuthbert opened his arms and cried in a voice of wondrous love, 
“My wife!” His cry was echoed by Ethel as, with happy tears, she 
was drawn within his arms and pressed in his fond embrace. With 
willing love she was crushed to his heart, that beat in passionate 
unison with her own ; her eager lips resealing the solemn contract 
but a little while back so nearly broken. And thus, in Heaven’s 
sight, again their troth was plighted. No word of explanation as to 
the past. Each one believed in and trusted the other. 

With my eyes in rather a watery condition, I groped my way to 
the library, where I: found Mary on the verge of hysterics, 

“Oh, John, I’m so happy!” she cried, throwing her arms round 
my neck and kissing me. ‘I saw it all—from the stairs.” 

After her excitement had somewhat calmed she explained to me 
how it had happened. It appeared that after Ethel had left her she 
could not rest, and had wandered uneasily from room to room. 
Hearing the child moving in his crib, she had hastened to his side, 
and while soothing him had conceived the idea which had proved so 
successful in its result. Acting with her usual impulse, she snatched 
the lad from the bed and carried him down the stairs, and, standing 
him without the door—the handle of which she gently turned—had 
left him to the guidance of One before whom we poor mortals are 
but as dust. 

We waited patiently, but no sound came from the room where we 
had left Ethel and Cuthbert. Slowly the hours crept on, and we 
began to get not only very impatient, but sleepy. 

“Good gracious, John, what a smell of burning!” cried Mary, 
awaking, as the clock struck eleven, from a little doze into which she 
had fallen. ‘It smells something like burnt feathers. Perhaps 
Ethel has fainted. Oh, depend upon it she has, and Cuthbert is 
burning my beautiful feather-screen to bring her to!” and away 
bustled the little woman to the rescue of the cherished screen. I 
followed, expecting to see Ethel in a death-like swoon. But no such 
thing. She was sitting by the fire—in my arm-chair—looking very 
bright and happy despite her swollen eyelids; for tears come to 
women as readily in joy as in grief. Little Cuthbert was peacefully 
sleeping in his mother’s lap, his hands clasped in one of hers. With 
her other hand she was holding her handkerchief to her nose. And 
well she might do so, for Cuthbert, the poker in one hand and the 
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tongs in the other, was forcibly pushing the ill-fated deed of separa- 
tion between the bars of the grate. No wonder that our olfactory 
nerves had objected to the smell! Burnt parchment certainly cannot 
be considered an agreeable scent. 

With silent graspings of the hand—more eloquent than speech— 
we drew our chairs round the fire and watched the last writhing curls 
of the blackened deed as it spluttered and hissed out its brief 
existence. 

‘Cuthbert, dear,” at last exclaimed Ethel, breaking the silence 
with a low-toned but happy voice, ‘‘you have been very generous: 
you have not asked a single question about George Rex.” A slight 
blush suffused her cheeks as she spoke. “I value your silence, 
dearest,” she continued, “ because it shows that you trust me; but 
I think I ought to speak, and in the presence of these dear friends, to 
whom an explanation is due, almost as much as to yourself.” 

“Stop, Ethel!” cried Cuthbert, holding up his hand. “ As far 
as Iam concerned I am willing to remain in ignorance about George 
Rex: In my madness I thought that you did not love me, and that 
another had sought—and perhaps gained—the heart which I feared 
had never been mirie. Now my folly is at an end, and I know that 
which I prize most in life—my wife’s love—is, and always has been, 
mine. Do not recall my madness, Let it be asa painful dream 
from which I have been aroused.” 

I saw the struggle that was taking place in his mind between his 
generous resolve to show implicit trust in his wife and his natural 
desire to have the mystery explained. I think Ethel also perceived 
it. With womanly tact she said smilingly, “‘ Yes, but in the mean- 
time some unknown young man lies under the imputation of having 
written me an impertinent letter. I sus¢ clear his reputation ; so, to 
begin ”—she gave an amused, merry glance, adopting a dramatic tone 
—‘ George Rex is not a young man, but @ /ady, and not very young!” 
She fairly burst out laughing at our astonished looks. 

‘“‘ What a goose I am, to be sure!” said Mary. ‘I declare my 
memory is getting like a sieve, everything runs out. I know whom 
you mean: that ugly old frump of a woman’s rights woman that I 
can’t bear, and who hates all mankind and yet lives and acts as if she 
were one of the despised sex. Despised sex, indeed! Ugh! I’ve 
no patience with her.” 

‘You have guessed rightly,” assented Ethel, with a laugh. ‘She 
has seen Cuthbert but once, and as during that interview he was 
very silent—according to his usual polite custom with strangers—and 
as he also did not seem very much struck with Miss King’s mental 
superiority, he may congratulate himself that he did not receive a 
worse name than that of ‘Old Grumps.’ ” 

‘* But is ‘George Rex’ a woman’s name ?” I-ask, 

**Oh, no, her real name is Georgiana King, but with rather feeble 
wit she has made a pun of her signature. She has always been called 
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‘ George,’ and some having suggested that, from her masterful disposi- 
tion, she ought to be called King George instead of George King, she 
adopted the suggestion. By turning her surname into Latin she gets 
the ‘ Rex,’ and hence the meaning of the dreadful scrawl she calls her 
signature, and which is an imitation of that of his deceased Majesty 
King George the First !” 

“Well, good people,” cried Mary, ‘since explanations are flying 
about the room, perhaps we shall hear one about Mrs. Sylvester.” 

Cuthbert moved uneasily, as if reluctant to speak, but Ethel came to 
his relief. Leaning forward, she placed her hand, with a loving gesture, 
upon her husband’s arm, and said in a voice moved by deep feeling : 
‘‘T know all. How, when Ralph Sylvester sank from bad to worse 
and was discarded by his relatives, his old schoolfellow remembered 
the past and for its sake generously strove to reclaim the black sheep, 
and, notwithstanding disheartening ill-success, stood by him till 
death stopped his evil career. I also know who it was that restored 
the poor girl the dead man had called a wife, to the home from which 
she had been lured. It was through poor Georgey Rex that I learnt 
this. She happened to know the friends of the widowed girl, who 
gratefully remembered her benefactor. The letter containing all this 
news came by post this morning. Poor Georgey apologises most 
handsomely for having nicknamed you ‘Old Grumps,’ declaring that 
henceforth she will spell the word with a ‘t’ instead of a ‘g.’” 

The hand that pressed his was tenderly clasped. ‘‘ This link shall 
always bind us together, dearest,” he gently whispered, as, first kissing 
the mother, he impressed a kiss on the silky curls of the child sleep- 
ing in her arms. 

The moments sped by. Untiring time knows no lagging footsteps, 
Ever onwards. But a few short moments, and the year that now was 
would be no more—the new year, with its unknown tale of life, would 
have commenced its career. We stood by the open window and 
listened for the first glad peal heralding the advent of another space 
of time. 

Loudly clashed the merry peals cleaving the startled air, and, borne 
on the wings of the night wind, fitfully floated the mellow sound of 
Stepney’s silver chime. ‘‘ Boom!” thundered out from St. Paul’s 
lordly towers, and as we counted the twelve strokes, hands were 
grasped and loving wishes whispered: for another year was born. 

Cuthbert’s arm stole round Ethel’s waist. ‘“‘ My dear wife,’ he 
fondly whispered. 

“ Dear?” And she raised her eyes to his with loving, questioning 
gaze. His answer was heard by her alone, as, gathering her in his 
arms, his lips sought hers. Heart to heart—soul to soul—henceforth 
not two, but one ! 

F. H. S. 
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THE USE OF FICTION. 


| T is with feelings of deep commiseration we regard those unfor- 
| tunate beings who lived in the days when there were no novels! 





How comparatively narrow must their views of life have been! How 
they must have needed some means of interesting the mind and of 
whiling away the tedious hours! No wonder those were the days 
of card-playing and scandal; of petty gossip and culpable intrigue. 

The circulating library and the three-volume novel are now insti- 
tutions, as much the product of this fast-going age as transit by steam, 
or the electric telegraph. Formerly, works of fiction were rare 
productions, appearing at long intervals and addressed to the few, 
not to the many. The prejudice against novelweading that once 
existed is easily understood; the novels to which our immediate 
predecessors had access being, with few exceptions, coarse in the 
extreme, or silly in an equal degree; while the writers of romance 
presented to their readers views of life and human nature so utterly 
false, that we cannot wonder at solicitous parents forbidding the 
perusal of works so likely to give erroneous impressions of men and 
things, and to create discontent with the world as it actually exists. 
But so prone is youth to escape from every-day life into the realms 
of imagination, that these prohibited books were eagerly read by 
stealth, and candles were burnt out when the head should have been 
laid on the pillow, while the fortunes of hero and heroine were 
followed with breathless interest. The captivating hero being a 
bandit, perhaps, with gloomy mien, and fiery eyes, but with magnani- 
mous soul; or a languishing viscount who kneels at his mistress’s 
feet, and pours out his passion in the choicest phrases. The heroine, 
who was of course supremely beautiful, was generally dressed in 
white muslin, and always had her harp with her, and in tune, whatever 
adventures she went through, or whatever dangers she was called 
upon to undergo. 

Then there was the didactic novel, only less dangerous, because 
more dull ; but quite as unreal, and thus quite as likely to lead astray. 
These are the stories written with a set purpose, where puppets are 
set up to be endowed with some special attribute, where the hero 
and heroine are so immaculate that no possible interest can be excited 
in their fate, the reader being perfectly aware beforehand that 
creatures so exempt from human error could never fall under 
temptation, and that, in the end, virtue would be rewarded, and 
vice punished, by means of the traditional mad bull, or in some 
equally irrelevant manner. 

The question then comes, ought a novel to have a moral purpose ? 
Is this its use? If a novel is to be considered as a work of art, it 
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must stand or fall as such, without any consideration of its purport. 
The finest novels of the day cannot be said to be in any way clearly 
didactic. Morality alone will not make a good work of fiction. 
But in order to excite interest, must such works be necessarily 
immoral? No; decidedly not. Fiction would fail to represent life 
in its entirety without an admixture of evil; there must be shadow as 
well as light; but the universal instinct is on the side of good. 
The characters that most interest are those that have a balance of 
estimable and lovable qualities on their side. A taste so depraved 
as to prefer Goneril to Cordelia, or to take the part of Iachimo 
against Imogen, is quite inconceivable. Nevertheless it is undoubtedly 
the fact that a story will affect the reader in proportion as its 
characters are lifelike; and if the faulty are made to think and act 
as human beings, they will absorb the interest to the exclusion of 
those intended to be more perfect, but who are mere misty shadows 
without distinct individuality. 

The clearer insight of the educated reader of the present day 
into the phenomena of life, demands that the characters presented to 
it in a work of fiction, shall be real, human, susceptible of growth 
and decay, moral as well as corporeal; that the way in which 
circumstances affect them, and they succumb to circumstances, or 
mould their fortunes by their stronger will, must be the natural out- 
come of such characters as are set before us ; that the strong should 
stand, and the weak fall, by their own strength and weakness, and 
not as the author shall choose to pull the string. 

Let a novel be thus faithful to life, and it cannot fail to be whole- 
some in its effect on the mind. It teaches us as history teaches us, 
as society teaches us, and to those who, from whatever circumstances, 
are in a great measure debarred from the fellowship of mankind, it 
comes to take the place of the instruction to be derived from that 
source. In many cases, the novel may be much more efficacious 
than the sermon. In lashing vice with the cutting whip of satire; 
in holding up our shams, and affectations, and pretences to ridicule, , 
@ most potent weapon. In tearing the mask from hypocrisy, and the 
covering from selfishness, and meanness, and greed, the novelist may 
do more than the professedly moral teacher, because he may reach 
those who hold aloof from more direct and serious teaching, but who 
may recognize their own ignoble lineaments in the mirror thus held 
up to nature. 

Another use of a really good work of fiction is that it binds us 
more closely to our fellow men. It extends our views of humanity ; 
it displays to us the world in which we live, in a wider aspect; it 
brings us into contact with different grades of society, with types of 
character, with hardships and sufferings of which we might otherwise 
have remained ignorant. It shows us the gem of virtue in the little 
vagrant, only awaiting the fostering hand to unfold itself; the bitter 
struggles with want and poverty, amongst those too refined, and too 
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proud, to sue for help; the misery of the starving seamstress; the 
governess’s life of dreary isolation ; the man of genius writhing under 
undeserved neglect ; talent wasted for want of opportunity—all these, 
and such as these, are placed vividly before eyes unaccustomed to 
look beyond the narrow circle of home, and appeal to the heart, 
calling forth sympathetic emotion. It has been objected that this 
expenditure of sensibility on scenes of fictitious sorrow leaves the 
heart callous to real suffering; but it is difficult to know why this 
should be. The human heart is not a vessel that can contain only 
a certain quantity of love and sympathy, but rather a perennial 
spring; the rock of selfishness and indifference once touched, by 
whatever means, and the waters may flow on without stint or measure. 

Inestimable in their uses also are the noble thoughts, the poetic 
imaginings, cast gemlike here and there throughout a work of fiction. 
Who shall say what chord they may strike, what power they may 
possess to purify and elevate? Who shall say how the taste may be 
refined, the languid soul roused to activity, by the subtle touch of 
the novelist? Nor is what may be considered its minor office by 
any means to be despised. Supposing a story is avowedly written 
only to amuse, is it therefore a thing of no value? Ask the over- 
wearied, the sick, the lonely. Ask those who feel nét only the 
delight, but the necessity of sometimes forgetting themselves, their 
cares and vexations, 

The novel opens out to these weary ones another world than their 
own. The dull walls of the study or the sick room disappear, and 
the imagination takes flight to breezy moors, or sounding seas, or 
the rustle and whisper of woodlands; or perhaps to the stir of busy 
life in cities, to the splendour of luxury, or the pitifulness of squalor. 
There, in the novel, events are hastening on with rapid tread, and 
passions are at work, and the movements and colour of a broader 
and more vivid life cause the pulses to quicken, and the blood to 
course through the veins with a fuller throb, and the spirit returns 
from its brief sojourn in dreamland, restored and recreated, better 
prepared for its duties of doing, or bearing, more ready to resume 
the “heat and burden of the day.” 

Thus, then, the school of fiction that may be said to have taken 
its rise with Scott, and to have flowed on continuously since—the 
realistic school, purified from the grossness that deformed the pages 
of the elder realists, Fielding and Smollett—must be regarded as a 
great educational force, as well as a never-ending source of pleasure 
and amusement: and, from both these points of view, wielding a 
special power, it demands special praise. 


PRARR LER I 
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A VILLAGE TALE. 


HE little bronze clock upon the mantelpiece chimed five, and 
Azubah Shelton looked anxiously down the road toward the 
village ; while she softly hummed a favourite air, in accompaniment 
to her busy fingers, which were making a muslin collar, edged with 
lace, for her mother. She was a queenly girl—this Azubah Shelton, 
tall, with a splendidly proportioned figure, shapely hands and feet, 
and a fair womanly face, lighted with wonderful grey eyes. Her 
shining dark brown hair, wound round and round her graceful 
head, made more noticeable the marble whiteness of her skin, 
changed only in the sweetly curved lips to a deep carnation. 
Sitting there by the window, stately and upright, her dark silk 
dress fitting to perfection the exquisite outlines of her figure, she 
looked more fit to be a royal princess, than the retiring daughter of 
a village surgeon, whose life and practice were obscure at best. 
But no princess, sweeping her satin train through marble halls, was 
ever half so happy as Azubah Shelton at this moment, while she 
sat there at her sewing, singing blithely, and glancing ccntinually 
through the open window, and down towards the sunny road that 
led from the small village. That which makes a heaven of every 
heart, for the short time it can reign in it, filled hers—love’s first 
dream. 

‘‘ What time is it, Azubah?” called her mother’s voice from the 
next room. : 

‘A few minutes after five, mamma,” answered Azubah, without 
glancing at the clock, but looking down the road again. 

“Not more!” exclaimed Mrs. Shelton. ‘I was thinking Mr. 
Cross was late: but he cannot be if it is only that.” 

“It is just five minutes past.” 

‘‘ Well, the tea is quite ready: and I wish your papa would come 
in, as well as Mr. Cross.” 

“I daresay papa will not be long,” said the girl—and began 
again her soft, low song. 

Mr. Shelton was the only medical practitioner in this retired 
village, Ebley ; a village remarkable for one thing only—its noted 
classical school for boys, which in these days would inevitably have 
been styled a college. A gentleman named Cross had come down 
to it the previous January as third master; and he brought a letter 
of introduction to the surgeon; or, strictly speaking, to Mrs. 
Shelton. It was written by their second daughter, who was at 
school in London, and ran as follows :— 
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“My DEAR MammMA,—Mr. Randolph Cross is appointed to the 
third mastership at Ebley. He was one of our masters until now, 
and I want you and papa to be kind to him, for he has been very 
kind to me. ** Your loving child, 

“ EDNA.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Shelton, simple-minded, large-hearted people, 
utterly unversed in the ways of the great world, homely in their 
ways, plain in their habits, welcomed Mr. Cross warmly: anybody 
who had been “kind” to their little Edna, all that long way re- 
moved from them, deserved a double share of kindness at their 
hands in return—and Mr. Cross received it. He had found 
lodgings at the very next house to theirs, a few yards higher up the 
road, but he was really quite as much at the surgeon’s house as in 
his own, and had become very intimate with them. Three hours. 
ago, as he passed by to afternoon school, Mrs. Shelton was at the 
garden gate; he stayed to speak to her, and she had said, “ Will 
you come in to tea?” 

The surgeon’s work had been up-hill for many years; conse- 
quently he had married late in life. He was turned sixty now, his 
wife was approaching it; they looked old to have these young 
daughters. Azubah was three-and-twenty, Edna four years younger. 
Her education had been rather neglected, so she was sent to this 
finishing school in London for a year. In June she would come 
home for good, and this was April. Azubah was an heiress in a 
small way, an uncle having left her three thousand pounds. Edna 
had nothing. 

** Nobody in sight yet, Azubah ?” again demanded her mother. 

**Some one is coming now, mamma: I presume it is Mr. Cross.” 

Presume! As though she did not know the graceful swing of 
that tall figure as far as her eye could reach or single him out among 
a multitude ! 

A few moments later a shadow fell across the window; Randolph 
Cross leaned over the broad sill, and laid a bunch of yellow butter- 
cups in Azubah’s lap. ‘Oh, where did you find them?” she cried 
in a voice as melodious as a wood thrush, just as though those 
common buttercups had been the choicest of flowers. ‘I have not 
seen any before, this spring.” 

“I found them in the field opposite the school,” he answered 
laughingly—and then broke into a verse of an old song. 

** Oh, down in the valley, where the buttercups grow, 
Lives a sweet, sweet maiden, with a brow of snow ; 
A sweet, sweet maiden, yet a robber bold is she, 
For she’s robbed me of my heart, and will not give it back to me.” 


And Mr. Randolph Cross looked down upon the fair face before 
him with his dark, bewildering eyes. Azubah’s cheeks flushed softly 
as she met the earnest gaze of those speaking eyes, that seemed to 
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say so much to her heart ; and the words of the song and the sound 
of his musical voice thrilled her through and through with a delicious 
joy. 

She was reading her first lesson of love, this woman of three- 
and-twenty ; for love had been a sealed book to her, until this man 
came and opened its covers, and bade her read its enchanting 
pages. 

She had not frittered away her heart in her teens as so many gilsr 
do, giving a little to this man and a little to that, by which the fresh- 
ness and purity of the heart is squandered, and the power of loving 
truly and tenderly is lost for ever. No: Azubah Shelton had kept 
her heart whole and untouched, simply because no prince had come 
to awaken it with his fairy wand. She had dreamed her dreams as 
young girls do; she had her ideal of her hero, and had been vaguely 
longing for him all these years. Yet when she read the tales of love 
and romance in fiction, she smiled to herself, thinking them over- 
drawn. 

She remembered—remembered it now—an argument she held 
with Mr. Cross on this very subject when he first came to Ebley. 
They were discussing some book both had recently read. 

** But don’t you believe in the existence of passionate, of all-absorb- 
ing love?” Mr. Cross had asked, and she had responded, “ Not as it 
is portrayed in the literature of the day. It seems to me unnatural 
and unreal, and I, at least, cannot understand that mighty passion 
called love, of which I read so much, that it should be so all-potent, so 
overwhelming.” And, looking into her fathomless grey eyes, Randolph 
Cross suddenly asked himself a question that had not before crossed 
his vain and shallow brain—whether it would not be possible to stir 
the depths of this virgin heart, and whether it would be worth his 
while to do it. He decided that it would be; it might afford him 
great amusement in this out-of-the-world spot to which adverse fate 
had consigned him : and, taking a surreptitious glance at his handsome 
self in Mrs, Shelton’s old-fashioned chimney-glass, he set about the 
work insinuatingly there and then. Nevertheless, before he went to 
his rest that night, Mr. Cross wrote, sealed, and addressed the follow- 
ing letter :— 


‘My DEAR EpNna,—I have just come in from the comfortable 
parlour of your most comfortable home, and the hands of my watch 
point to the hour of twelve. Yet I cannot go to sleep before writing 
to you, for I think you must be wondering why you do not hear from 
me. It is nearly a week since I entered on my post, and I have 
been very busy in many ways. I think I shall like it: the hours are 
not over long, and the boys not too unruly, as boys go. I have 
found rooms to suit me next door to your home, with the little 
widow, Phoeby Crump; she is a good old soul, and does her best to 
make me comfortable. In compliance with your wish, I have not 
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suffered a hint to escape me that you and I are all-in-all to each 
other ; and I quite agree with you, though I did not at first, that it 
may be better to let the explanation rest until youcome home. Your 
good dear father and mother, quite of the old school, would take 
fright at once at anyone’s having laid siege to the heart of their little 
Edna, whom they look upon as only an inexperienced school-girl. I 
will try to win my way into their hearts first, as you suggested ; or 
they may say that a third master in the Ebley Grammar School is no 
proper suitor for their Edna, Your home is very pleasant—your 
parents what I had hoped them to be—and your sister is a sweet, 
noble girl, whom I shall be proud to call sister. But oh, my love, 
all is incomplete without you. I think of you morning, noon, and 
night, and I never weary of hearing your parents talk of their darling 
Edna. ‘* Ever your own, 

* RANDOLPH.” 


And yet, writing that letter, Mr. Cross could entertain the project 
of awakening the echoes of the other sister’s heart! To do him 
justice, he had no insuperably bad motive in his head, neither did he 
intend to wound too greatly the heart of Azubah: it was simply to 
amuse himself, pour faire passer le temps. 

From three to four months had elapsed since then, and his object 
was attained. Ay, and a great deal more than his object, for Azubah 
loved him with all the depth of her ardent nature. He had not 
quite intended ¢hat. And yet it was gratifying to him, for his own 
wings had been somewhat singed in the process. He was essentially 
of a shallow, butterfly nature; and though, in one sense, he was still 
true to Edna, still loved her, he would not have been unhappy had 
destiny told him he must take Azubah for his wife. 

As he stood at the window this April day, handing in the buttercups, 
and saw the flush upon her soft cheek and the tremulous drooping of 
her long-lashed lids when he repeated the last line of the song, prov- 
ing how deeply she loved him, his pulses stirred with a feeling that 
was more than triumph. 

** Azubah, Azubah,” he cried, in an accent of tenderness, “ I like 
to linger over your name.” 

‘I cannot imagine how they could have given it to me,” she 
returned. 

“Do you know what the name signifies ? ” 

Azubah shook her head, laughing. ‘‘ Not unless it signifies ‘ old 
maid,’” she responded. ‘Some one once told me it did.” 

Mr. Randolph Cross, still leaning over the window so that his 
hair nearly touched hers, smiled. 

“But it really has a signification ; as all names have in some lan- 
guage. Azubah is Hebrew, and means ‘ deserted.’ ” 

** Deserted !” 


“Yes. Be careful that it does not bring you misfortune.” 
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Azubah glanced up at him with mirthful eyes. ‘‘ You are super- 
stitious, are you, Mr. Cross?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, I believe I am. Ido not like these 
names that bear gloomy significations. I cannot understand why my 
parents gave me the savage name they did. Randal—it means ‘wolf,’ 
you know. Just think of it! And there were so many other names 
that I might have had, even beginning with ‘R,’” he added, half 
laughing. ‘‘ Reginald—strong. Robert—famous ; and oh! a host 
of others with good meanings. But Randal!” 

‘Why do you call yourself Randal?” asked Azubah, laughing at 
him. , 
“‘ Because my name is Randal—and it signifies ‘wolf,’” he re- 
joined. ‘TI hate it, so I changed it to Randolph.” 

Even as he spoke, a momentary thought crossed Azubah that it 
was not quite ¢vwe to do this. It passed, and she spoke impulsively, 

‘I like both the names: and I think, of the two, I like Randal 
best :” and somehow a great wave of colour swept over her cheek 
and brow lest she had said too much. “ But I did not know that 
Randal was a Christian name,” she went on quietly. 

“Neither is it; only they gave it to me as one, My father’s old 
friend, John Randal, was my godfather, and they must needs name 
me Randal after him. As if they could not have made it John! 
By the way, talking of John,” resumed Mr. Cross in a colder tone, 
‘‘who and what is that young fellow that came in to supper with 
you last night? You all called him John—just as though he be- 
longed to the house. I’m sure he seemed familiar enough with it.” 

“Last night? Oh, that was John Emmons. He was articled to 
my father before going up to walk the hospitals, and has now been 
for six months in Paris and in Germany.” 

“ Has he come back to stay ?” 

“Certainly. I expect—I am not quite sure, but I expect he 
will join my father. Papa wishes it, and I think John does. What 
with the new houses springing up at the other end of Ebley, beyond 
the schools, you know, the practice is getting more than papa cares 
to attend to: he is not as young as he was.” 

“Rather an impudent fellow, this Emmons, is he not?” 

Azubah smiled. ‘ We have never found him so. Why?” 

“We went out together last night, you remember : and the moon 
was so bright that we took a stroll over the downs yonder. Before 
your gate was well closed the man began about your sister Edna— 
putting all sorts of questions to me. Did I see much of her in 
London—and was she happy—and did she look well—and had she 
grown—and a hundred others, Like his impudence !” 

Azubah laughed outright now. ‘He has a right to ask them,” 
she said ; “at least, I fancy he thinks he has. He and Edna used 
to be the greatest friends. But for her youth they would have 
been engaged then. John wanted it, but papa said they must wait.” 
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Mr. Cross’s face was like a thunder cloud. ‘ You do not mean 
to tell me there was any /ove between them, Miss Shelton !” 

‘‘On John’s part there certainly was; he worshipped the very 
ground she trod upon. And Edna, I fancied, liked him; but she 
is the veriest little coquette you ever saw.” 

‘** Amused herself at his expense, no doubt.” 

* Possibly so. I hope she will not do it when she is old enough 
to know better. John Emmons is a noble-natured man and deserves 
good treatment. Here’s papa! And now we must go in to tea.” 

Mr. Shelton was a slight, grey-haired man, with a stoop in the 
shoulders that told he was not as strong in frame as he had once 
been, He and Randolph came in together, and they all passed 
into the tea room. 

*‘ Mother,” said Azubah, as they took their seats at the plentifully- 
spread table, ‘‘ Mr. Cross has been talking of the meaning attached 
to Christian names: and mine, he says, signifies ‘ deserted.’ ” 

** Oh, indeed,” cried the old lady, scanning Mr. Cross through 
her spectacles with her keen brown eyes. She was dressed in the 
plainest of fashions, a muslin kerchief crossed on her neck after the 
manner of a Quakeress, and a good substantial apron tied on over 
her brown stuff gown. “I don’t suppose its meaning will make 
much difference to you, Azubah. You are not one, I take it, likely 
to be deserted in reality.” 

Azubah laughed. “I daresay not. But, what with the name 
in itself, avd its meaning, I wish you had given me a better one, 
mamma.” 

‘¢ What ails the name, child ?” 

** It is so quaint—so old—so uncommon.” 

“It is a good name, as all Bible names are. Mr. Cross knows 
who bore it before you, I reckon.” 

Mr. Cross slightly bowed. The probability was that it was fresh 
news to him. 

‘‘ And his name is really Randal, not Randolph,” resumed Azubah. 
** And Randal, he says, signifies ‘ wolf.’ ” 

** Wolf, eh!” said the doctor, in a jesting tone, as he looked up. 
from his plate at the young man. “ Well, I conclude you are a 
good sort of wolf, not a bad one. Not of that species that devour 
little Red Riding Hoods ?” 

“No,” laughed Randolph. ‘ That wolf was my ancient ancestor, 
I imagine ; we, his descendants, have had the advantage of society 
since then, and have become polished. I admire Red Riding Hoods. 
immensely, but I should not like to eat them.” 

“‘T wonder what people will get up next!” cried Mrs. Shelton, 
as her mittened hands dispensed her cups of fragrant tea. ‘‘ One 
name meaning a wolf, and the other ‘deserted’! I’d have fixed on. 
something pleasanter for ’em while I was about it.” 

It was a delightful evening, a glorious sunset. Azubah, toying 
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with the buttercups, looked at its golden radiance, flooding the 
west, with a longing eye ; and Mr. Cross, seeing it, asked her to go 
out with him and see the spot where the buttercups grew. 

‘Go if you like, child,” said her mother: “ you have not been 
out to-day.” So Azubah put on her things, and she and Mr. Cross 
went down the road side by side. The old doctor watched them from 
the front window. What a handsome couple they looked ! 

“A fine young man!” he remarked to his wife; “and he is 
a fine scholar. Is there anything between them, do you think, 
Patty? Are they beginning to think of one another ?” 

“‘T should say not,” decisively replied Mrs. Shelton. ‘* Anyway, 
not if Azubah is of my mind, I don’t like him.” 

** Not like him !” 

** Well, no, I don’t, Robert. He’s just as shallow as he can be,. 
for all his grand scholarship. Azubah might look a bit higher, too, 
than just a school usher.” 

‘“*T’m afraid young people are not in a hurry to take that into con- 
sideration, once a liking sets in. Azubah likes him, I am pretty sure. 
Whose company has she ever cared for before as she cares for his ?” 

** Well, I’ve thought that, too.” 

** Time will show. And he'll get on, Patty, never fear; he'll get 
on. A pushing young fellow, with his attainments, won't let his 
talents be hid under a bushel. Time will show.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Cross and Azubah were slowly pacing the meadow 
where grew the buttercups, under the light of the departing sun. 
Other flowers were springing up, the hedges were bursting into bud 
and bloom, the birds sang their evening song. How delightful it all 
was! What joy it spoke of to at least one heart. And that evening 
walk was but the precursor to many others. 

Ah, those blessed spring days! how swiftly and smoothly they 
sped along. Those mellow May afternoons when Azubah sat watch- 
ing for the one loved form, who never failed to come in sight and 
to linger with her in converse at the open window; those golden 
evenings, when they strolled forth together—how like a fairy tale 
they seemed to Azubah, dreaming her first dream of love! 


‘Only three weeks longer,” Azubah exclaimed to Randolph one 
evening, when they stood together in the doctor’s little orchard, look- 
ing up at the promise of fruit. ‘ Only three weeks to wait now.” 

* To wait for what ?” 

** Until Edna comes home.” 

Mr. Cross, knitting his brow as though something in the words 
stung him, turned away with an impatient gesture. 

** And then good-bye to all these delicious rambles, to the delight- 
ful hours we have spent together!” he cried to Azubah. , “ You will 
forget that I am in existence when that wonderful sister comes back. 
to you; and I—I shall have to forget you, I suppose.” 
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Azubah looked at him reproachfully, ‘ What injustice!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘Shall I have no time for my friends because Edna is at 
home ?” 

‘“‘ Perhaps you will not care to be with me then.” 

“You know I shall,” she impulsively said; and then blushed 
violently at the admission. 

‘You do like me a little, then, Azubah ?” 

ce V—-es;” 

Mr. Cross let go the branch of the tree he had been pulling at, 
and slipped one hand round her waist. 

* Say Jove instead of ike,” he whispered; “ for I ove you, Azubah, 
my queen !” 

She did not speak, and he lifted up her face and looked into her 
eyes with a burning gaze. 

‘¢Can you not say it? Just once!” 

She glanced up at him in silence. She couw/d have said, ‘ Yes, I 
love you, Randal, with all my heart, and soul, and strength; love 
you as I never believed it possible for mortal to love ; love you with 
a love that in death itself could not perish.” Perhaps he read this 
in her silence, in the snow-white pallor that overspread her face, and 
was succeeded by a bright rose-red. Anyway, a sudden qualm of 
conscience smote him, his coward heart quailed within him, and he 
trembled at the thing he had done ; and pressing one long kiss upon 
her lips, he drew her hand within his arm, and led her back to the 
house without another word. But Azubah was too happy to note the 
change in his face and manner, too blind in the fulness of her great 
joy to see any flaw in her golden idol. ‘He loves me, he loves me,” 
she whispered to herself as she sank away into blissful dreams that 
night. And at the very self-same moment that she fell into them, 
Mr. Cross was in his own room writing to Edna. 

‘You ask me, Edna, whether I am impatient for the time to pass. 
Yes. I wish it wanted three days only instead of three weeks to the 
hour of your return. Time has fallen into a bad habit of lagging, 
and the days seem endless.” 

Nevertheless, as Randolph Cross folded this precious letter, he 
frowned a little at the complication he had brought on. What had 
he promised himself? In truth, he hardly knew. He had begun 
the thing for amusement, and continued it from liking. But for 
Edna he would have been well content with her sister. 

“‘T wish I had not gone so far,” he muttered. ‘* Azubah is fear- 
fully in earnest ; I see that; and, I must say, I have given her pretty 
good cause to think I am not trifling. But I will be as cool as 
possible from this time ; and—I wonder how it will end?” 

He was true to his word ; he sang no love songs, he whispered no 
pretty meaning compliments in Azubah’s ears during the next few 
days. Somehow he could not tear himself away quite from Mrs. 
Shelton’s ; his feet took him there whether he would or not. Azubah 
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wondered what had come to him, why he seemed always so pre- 
occupied ; but loving him fully, she trusted him fully, and never a 
doubt of his sincerity and truth crossed her mind.” 

*‘ You are working too hard,” she said to him one evening, when 
they chanced to be alone. ‘Or is it that you are in any trouble ?” 

Randal Cross looked at the concern in her sweet face, and the 
old habit was so strong upon him, and the evil spirit in his bosom 
was so active, that he could not keep the soft, persuasive, meaning 
look out of his eyes, or the lingering, tender cadence from his voice, 
as he answered her. 

‘“‘ Would it grieve you if I were, Azubah ?” 

“Ves, it would.” 

“My darling !” 

Her pulses thrilled within her at the tenderly-breathed whisper. 
The world was bright again. 

And so the days passed on in golden splendour, seeming to Azubah 
as if they flew by on angel’s wings. And then came the day that 
was to bring Edna. 

And it chanced that just at the hour the train was expected in, six 
o’clock in the evening, the doctor was forced to be with a patient. 
Unsuspicious Mrs, Shelton—unsuspicious as regarded Edna—asked 
Mr. Cross if he would be so kind as to meet her at the station. It 
was just what Mr. Cross would, and he went off with alacrity. 

Twenty minutes later, Mrs. Shelton and Azubah were at the front 
door, clasping a young girl in their arms; a smart little thing that 
seemed all silks and ribbons. 

“Dear mother! dear Azubah! I am so glad to see you again,” 
cried the chirruping little voice, as Miss Edna kissed first one and 
then the other. ‘‘ Where is papa?” 

“ Here he is!” cried the old doctor; “just got in, my pet.” And 
he too clasped and kissed her. 

And then they all passed into the house, chatting together at one 
time, after the manner of people who have been long apart from each 
other. 

Randal Cross watched the meeting, his dark eyes glancing on 
Edna’s glowing face with renewed love and admiration. She was a 
pretty little creature, petite and dainty, from head to foot. Her 
glossy black hair curled in short rings around her face, her saucy 
eyes sparkled with animation, and her olive complexion glowed with 
a bright colour in cheeks and lips. 

A sweet, affectionate, merry, light-hearted chatterbox of a girl, 
wholly unlike her queenly sister; but extremely pretty in her way. 
Edna was the pet and darling of the household, you could see that 
ata glance. The best chair in the house, the daintiest food, the 
finest clothing, were all for Edna; and Azubah looked upon her with 
eyes of pride and devotion. 

A merry evening passed. Randal Cross, who had been invited 
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to remain, seemed endowed with some sudden inspiration; his flow 
of spirits was exhaustless—and his wit and humour kept them in a 
constant peal of laughter. 

“ How do you like Mr. Cross?” Azubah asked her sister later. 
And Edna smiled slily at the question, but did not answer. 

‘You saw him sometimes in London, Edna ?” 

“I saw him a great deal, Azubah.—What will she say when 
she comes to know all ?” thought Edna, 

** But only in class ?” 

“Oh, yes I did. I visited at the Watsons’, you know, and so did 
he.” 

* Do you like him ?” 

** Yes,” laughed Edna. But Azubah did not see why she laughed. 

The next day dawned and went on to the evening. Azubah had 
been reading in the rustic arbour near the orchard. But it grew too 
dark to see. Her book had dropped in her lap, and her large grey 
eyes were full of dreams, as she sat with head upon her hand, watch- 
ing the twilight shadows creep over the lawn. 

Suddenly she heard footsteps approach and the light was darkened. 
Edna and Mr. Cross stood before her, hand in hand. 

‘“‘ Dear sister,” Edna said, softly, “we have come to beg your 
pardon for our deception, and to ask your blessing. Oh, Azubah, 
don’t you see—don’t you know, that Randal and I love each other? 
We have cared for one another all this year—and he has been hoping 
to win your hearts here—that you should not object to our union— 
for the foolish fellow thought because he was not a millionaire he 
was not worthy of me. But I knew you could not help loving him, 
all and each of you, if once you knew him. And it has all come 
about as we hoped—and we want you to intercede with papa and 
mamma, Azubah—that they may wish us God speed.” 

Azubah sat like one turned into stone. A strange buzz sounded 
in her ears ; the shadows seemed to be dancing. 

‘Why don’t you speak, Azubah?” cried the petted girl impa- 
tiently. ‘ You must like Randolph!” 

Azubah shook off her faintness with an effort. She lifted up her 
head and fixed her grey eyes—almost black with the intensity of her 
emotion—upon the man’s cowering face. Her own face was whiter 
than marble, even to the lips, and Edna looked from one face to 
another in speechless amazement. 

“ Azubah, what is it >—what is the matter?” and the girl felt a 
sudden terror. ‘ Why do you say nothing ?” 

Still Azubah did not speak. She only kept that stern, set gaze 
upon the cowardly face of Randal Cross; then, rising impulsively, 
she ran into the house and up to her room. It was getting rather 
a worse moment than Mr, Cross had bargained for. 

“Do not go, do not follow her!” he said hoarsely, striving to 
detain Edna: but she wrenched her hand from his grasp and sped 
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away. Down by her own little white cot knelt Azubah, her face 
buried in her hands. 

“Oh, Azubah, my dear sister, tell me what it all means!” 

Edna cried in distress, encircling the kneeling figure with her arms ; 
and she began to tremble violently. Azubah, praying inwardly for 
help, strove to collect herself. 

“It is nothing, my little sister, but my own foolishness: I have 
been a very silly girl, that is all: and I—I felt a little faint just now. 
Go down to your lover, Edna, and tell him I give you both my 
blessing, and—to-morrow—I will break it to mamma.” 

“‘ But you are ill, Azubah.” 

** No, dear ; weak and nervous to-night only. Please go down 
and let me be alone a little while.” And kissing her fondly on cheek 
and brow, Azubah pointed to the door. 

And as the door closed upon her sister, and she found herself 
alone again, she sank down upon the floor, moaning feebly, ‘‘ De- 
serted, deserted! Oh, Father in heaven, forgive him and help her, 
and be merciful to me!” 

She was very pale when, next morning, she joined the family circle ; 
a soft light sat in her eyes, a cheerful smile rested upon her lips, 
And of the five who were gathered about the breakfast-table she 
seemed the most happy and care-free: for it was a grave-faced group, 
and a dark shadow seemed hovering over all. 

For Mr. Cross had come in to breakfast: Edna had bidden him to 
it the night before in the presence of her father and mother; and 
then, after his departure, she had taken courage and confessed. Some 
hasty words spoken by Mr. Cross in the shock of the moment had 
opened Edna’s eyes. 

However, Mr. Cross sat down to breakfast with them, nothing 
being said. It was a cold, constrained meal: and when he rose 
from table to go to the school, Edna followed him out. 

As he took down his hat from the hall rack he spoke to Edna in 
a low tone: some words of love. She compressed her lips and 
answered them. 

Never again, so long as they both lived, she said, must he dare so 
to speak to her. She knew him now, knew him for what he was, 
the false coward who could dare to trifle with them both—herself 
and Azubah. And she wished him good-bye for ever. 

‘Father, mother,” she said, going back to the breakfast-room, 
when Randal Cross left her, with misery in his eyes, and a blue 
pallor on his lips, “I told you all last evening of my betrothal to this 
man, Randal Cross, and asked forgiveness for my deception, and your 
consent to our union. I have since learned the utter unworthiness 
of my idol, his lack of honour and the baseness of his whole nature. 
I have given him his freedom; he will leave our doors, never to 
darken them again. Let us think of him as one dead, and never 
speak of him more.” 
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And they never did. Poor, tender-hearted, brave little Edna wept 
over her broken idol and grieved for him in secret, as girls always do 
grieve over such things. And then, after a time, that noble-hearted, 
handsome young fellow, her father’s partner, crept into her heart 
again, and made» the sunshine of her life. This was her truest 
and best love; her liking for that other man had been but a school- 
girl’s fancy. 

And Mr. Cross? ‘They did not see him again. The school was 
breaking up, and he left Ebley. Before it met again, he had had 
the grace to resign his appointment, and to take a post at a distance. 

What could he have expected would have come of it? Unless, 
indeed, he had reckoned on the generosity of that noble girl’s 
nature, Azubah, to bury the past in silence and give him up quietly 
to Edna. He had loved Edna, with all the force of his shallow 
nature, and he often bit his lip with sharp pain and cursed his 
bitter folly, and strove to forget the disgrace that must attach to him 
for ever. ° 

But he had effectually blighted one life. Azubah never forgot 
him ; never could bring herself to listen to another. Her happiness 
had gone out with Randal Cross. 

Years after, when the white threads were beginning to show 
in her hair, she read a name in the list of ‘‘ Deaths” in a north- 
country paper, that drove the blood from cheek and lip, and set the 
old pain tugging at her heart. The death of Randal Cross. And 
all night long, Azubah sobbed upon her pillow, mourning and griev- 
ing over the dead idol of her youth. Many days did she give to 
this mourning, seeking not to be comforted, save by One who can 
comfort all. 

And then she took up the broken thread of her calm and un- 
eventful life again, none knowing of the grave that lay in her heart ; 
striving all the more anxiously to fulfil to the uttermost every duty, 
both to God and man, that fell to her lot in this world of change. 
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